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Foreword 

by LORD BOTD OUR 

My wife and I recently visited China, travelling out by 
way of Moscow in September, and returning through. 
Hongkong in November. This book is largely an account 
of that visit. 

Before going we made our own programme, and decided 
to concentrate on plans and progress in the health services, 
agriculture and education matters with which we are well 
acquainted and to see something of the flood control 
projects and the construction work going on in the cities. 
We also determined to meet as many people as we could, 
of all classes, in the villages as well as in the towns. 

Since we travelled on our own resources, we did not 
need or intend to write any report, but what we learned 
in China was so different from the scanty information 
carried in British newspapers, and so many people pressed 
us for an account, that we finally decided to set down our 
impressions. As it seemed appropriate to cover the field in 
some detail, and to fill in the background, we asked Mr. 
Peter Townsend, author of China Phoenix: The Revolution 
in China, and one of the editors of a British journal dealing 
with the Far East, to collaborate with us. 

Mr. Townsend went out to China in 1942 with a Quaker 
Ambulance Unit and stayed until the end of 1951* He 
worked there with the Industrial Co-operatives, learned 
to speak and read Chinese, and carried out various 
journalistic assignments among them that of acting as 
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B.B.C. In China's 

was the of the 

armies. 

In this we the of civil 

which has on China, 

The Chinese and people, who 

90 per of the never had civil liberties. 

They will be well for a at with a 

totalitarian by the Communist 

Party which is a rapid rise in their standard 

of living. With prosperity and the elimination 

of illiteracy the rapidly increasing number of men and 
women educated at universities and technical institutes, it 
is difficult to predict how the political system will evolve. 

The important for the West is not so much the 

political system as the industrial and economic develop- 
ment. In forty years Japan, with poor natural resources 
and less than 5 per cent of the world's population, became, 
under a totalitarian government, one of the world's great 
industrial and military powers. China, with rich natural 
resources and nearly a quarter of the population of the 
world, is industrialising at a faster rate than either Japan 
or Russia did, and its foreign trade is increasing at a 
corresponding rate with Asian, European and now with 
some African countries. Last year it gave loans amounting 
to about 150 million American dollars with technical 
assistance for setting up new industries in some Asian 
countries, thus strengthening its hold of their foreign 
market. This financial assistance is small in comparison 
with that given by the United States and other Western 
countries to undeveloped countries, but the fact that 
China, which seven or eight years ago was in abysmal 
poverty is so soon able to make these loans is an indication 
of a rapidly expanding economy. 

In the present cold war China's industrial and economic 
development may become a threat to the export trade of 
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Western countries. In a peaceable 

of wealth and trade In any country 

benefit all. In any case the time has come for the West to 

make a new appraisal of New China. It would be 

If China agreed to get the U.N. specialised to 

send delegations to China to report on 

F.A.O. on agriculture, W.H.O. on health, U.N.E.S.C.O. 

on education and delegations of businessmen to report on 

Industry and commerce. Such objective 

enable the West to shape its Asian policy according to 

facts instead of on political grounds. 

In this record of our visit we tended to take the 
favourable view of developments so far as it to be 

supported by the facts. It is safer to overestimate rather 
than underestimate what many believe may be a potential 
enemy. 
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PART I 



The Point of Going 



Why go to China at all? 

Old travellers have described It as a pagoda-and- 
willow-on-a-screen sort of country, where habits arc 
topsy-turvy, white is the colour of mourning, and you read 
a book by starting at the wrong end; as a Fu Manchu land 
of inscrutable and mysterious beings where a life is worth 
only a handful of silver, and a bribe (provided it is diplo- 
matically given) ? is an open sesame to gun-running or any 
other vice. 

More recent travellers have tended to portray it accord- 
ing to their own political sympathies, and to paint it too 
black or too white. For ourselves, we were too experienced 
to be taken in by this kind of talk. My wife and I had been 
to Asia on several occasions, seen something of developments 
in India, Pakistan and Japan, and knew the problems that 
could afflict the underdeveloped countries in their struggle 
to satisfy the twin desires of national pride and full bellies. 
Nevertheless, though we were fascinated by the antiquity, 
size and potential of China, we resisted all suggestions to go 
there, however pressing. There was never time. It was 
too far away. And how on earth can you arrive at any 
conclusion about a country of over six hundred million 
people if you do not have years at your disposal? 

It was only when we talked with businessmen just back 
from Peking that we began to change our minds. Business- 
men are not disposed to be sentimental. When they talk 
of a country towards whose government they are not 
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particularly well-disposed and where dirt and dlsease s 
corruption and unendurable poverty and all such practices 
as Infanticide which accompany them were commonplace 
- when they say> "Like it or not 3 the place is cleaned up, 
and it wouldn't be wise to try bribing an official; what's 
more, the people seem to get enough to eat, and there's a 
lot of activity in the way of industry and trade, though 
how it's done is another matter" one is disposed to take 
them at their face value, since businessmen tend to lean 
over backwards to be conservative. And this was what 
they told us about China. Moreover, this tallied with some 
of the information we gathered from reports describing 
China since the Communists took power in 1949. We had 
been in Russia, too, and our experience there, we surmised, 
could help us sift the truth from the errors. 

Some of it didn't tally at all, however. The scanty new 
which British and American papers carried about China 
presented a quite different picture. Unhappy peasants * . . 
food shortages . . . disastrous floods ... a country awaiting 
Chiang Kai-shek's return . . . Quite obviously, if we 
thought it important enough, we would have to see for 
ourselves. 

It was hardly possible to deny the importance. A quarter 
of humanity was bent on industrialization. If it could do 
so as quickly as Russia had done, perhaps quicker, the 
impact could be even greater than Russia's. "Do not 
wake that sleeping giant," Napoleon said of China when 
his ambitions turned eastwards. But the nineteenth 
century shook the giant from his sleep, first with the rude 
shock of European armies,, then with the concessions and 
the trade that followed in their wake. For a hundred years 
the country was racked by invasion and revolt. The 
Manchu dynasty gave way to warlord regimes, and these 
to the Kuomintang, until out of the bitterness emerged a 
Government, unequivocal as to its dictatorial character, 
and claiming, in a few brief years, unprecedented advances. 
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To dismiss the people who made claims as 

"Chinks", "gooks", or any of the other terms by which 
some Westerners have satisfied their feeling of superiority 
was not only inhuman, and simply calculated to perpetuate 
the Asian riposte of "foreign devil 5> . It was also politically 
unwise. If their claims were justified, China might lift 
living standards faster than India. Then China 
become a pattern for Asia. The "Chinese way**, not the 
"Indian way ", could be the fashion. But this depended on 
so many questions* Was the regime stable? Could the 
Kuomintang, from its hideout on Formosa, stage a come- 
back with American backing? Would China remain 
dependent on Russia for technical and other aid, or would 
there be a Chinese solution to specifically Chinese prob- 
lems? Would this most ancient country, which for five 
thousand years had slowly accumulated distinctive customs, 
culture, and wisdom, be patterned after another, alien 
culture, or would it build on its own heritage? 

The answers we got in Britain were far from satisfactory. 
They were also contradictory. So we made up our minds, 
We would go. 

How to go? We went to see Mr. Huan Hsiang at the 
Chinese Embassy in London. Before the war Mr. Huan 
had studied at the London School of Economics under 
Professor Laski. He had returned as Charg6 d'Affaires of 
the People's Republic of China. In between he had 
acquired a background of revolution, a doctor-wife, and 
several children. Interestingly enough the Embassy build- 
ing where he worked and lived constituted an historic link 
between China and Britain. Once it had done service as 
the Imperial Embassy of the Manchus, and into it had been 
hustled the kidnapped Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who was to en- 
gineer the Manchu dynasty's downfall in 1 9 1 1 . Only by per- 
suading an Embassy servant to smuggle out a note to the Eng- 
lish surgeon who had taught him medicine was the Chinese 
Republic's first President safe from an Imperial execution* 



WHATS IN 

We put our proposal to Mr. Huan. We didn't want to 
go as guests of the Government. We wanted to go as 
Individuals. We wanted to see certain aspects of the work 
his Government claimed to be doing, and we were prepared 
to pay our own way. This, we thought 3 would release us 
from any of the sense of obligation which might encumber 
an official guest whose expenses were all-found from 
London or Prague to Peking and back. Mr. Huan was very- 
amiable. YeSj he thought it could be done. He would 
contact Peking. He would let us know. 

We went back to Scotland to await the answer. When it 
it read: "Welcome!" 
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The Course of Revolt 



China's revolution springs from the age-long 
between landlord and peasant, between the class which 
owned the land and, through its monopoly of education, 
controlled the administration, and the peasantry^ 80 per 
cent of the population. It was this peasantry which paid 
rack-rents and burdensome taxes, fulfilled feudal obliga- 
tions to the landlords, provided soldiers for the armies* 
suffered from flood and famine, and stagnated in ignorance 
and poverty. 

Very often this revolution is described as being of recent 
origin, even imported from Russia, though observers who 
know something of history incline to date it from 1911, 
when Pu Yi, the boy Emperor, was forced to abdicate. 
(Pu Yi later became emperor of Japan's puppet "Manchu- 
kuo" and is now a prisoner of the Chinese.) In reality 
its roots can be traced to the peasant revolts which reached 
massive proportions in the nineteenth century and our 
own, and stemmed from pressure on the land made more 
acute by maladministration and corruption. 

China is not only the oldest living civilization, the 
inventor of paper and printing, silk and porcelain, com- 
passes, important aspects of medicine, paper currency, and 
gunpowder (for pyrotechnic displays). She is also one of 
the world's biggest countries, with climatic differences 
ranging from the hard winters of the north to the sub- 
tropical warmth of the south, and covering a vast extent, 
from Russia to Hongkong, and from the Pacific to the 
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Tibetan plateau. Of the huge land surface of some 33860,000 
square miles, however, nearly half Is thinly-populated 
desert, mountain region, or waste-land. The greater part 
of the population crowds on the fertile valleys created by 
the Yellow, Yangtse, and West Rivers. 

The way of life of the Chinese people changed but 
slowly through the centuries. Culture and religion if the 
teachings of so materialist a philosopher as Confucius can 
be called religion tended to maintain the feudal order and 
to develop a strong attachment to clan and ancestors and 
discourage innovation. This slow rate of development 
sufficed until the eighteenth century. Then, sharply, it 
proved inadequate. The Manchus had seized power in 
1644. For almost a century their administration was 
relatively efficient. Though the population increased, 
there was room for expansion, and the introduction of new 
crops gave the farmer a better return. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, however, the administration had 
become complacent. Irrigation systems fell into disrepair. 
Corruption spread in the ranks of officialdom. Taxes and 
rents rose higher. And revolt became common. Revolt 
and famine. Records of the time describe how people in 
some districts were reduced to cannibalism, and how 
peasant leaders were burnt alive by the authorities. 

It was at this point that China felt the full impact of the 
industrialised West. First came the traders, followed by 
the navies, and in their wake appeared missionaries, both 
Protestant and Catholic. The missionaries, besides making 
converts, set up hospitals and schools, and through their 
schools introduced a host of new concepts science, the 
rule of law, the value of the individual, the ideas that 
activated the French and American revolutions. It was not 
surprising that, at a later date, many of their students 
participated in the movements directed against the feudal 
order. The breakdown of the ancien rigime^ however, 
was due not so much to Western ideas as to the control 
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established over the economy and administration by Western 
nations hungry for markets. 

For a hundred years, from the moment when 
forces defeated Manchu troops in the First Opium War of 
1839* and so freed the opium trade from Chinese restric- 
tions, China was forced to make one humiliating concession 
after another. The Sino-French War, the Second Opium 
War, the Anglo-French sack of Peking in 1860, followed in 
quick succession. Other countries, anxious not to be 
excluded from so profitable a race, manoeuvred for 
privileged positions. Russia took Port Arthur and bit into 
Manchuria; Germany took over Kiaochow; America 
insisted on an "open door" policy to ensure her a share 
of the trade (an approach which an American historian 
has called one of "me too"), and in 1895 Japan drove 
China from her sphere of influence in Korea and seized 
Formosa. 

China was sliced up like a melon, and the spoils the 
Western powers won were great indeed control of the 
Customs; low import tariffs; territorial concessions; Treaty 
Ports; a virtual monopoly of transport; and, eventually, 
the right to locate Western-owned industries on Chinese 
soil. In so doing, however, they embittered the common 
people and increased their hardships by introducing 
factory-made goods, thus destroying the village industries 
which helped to keep the peasant's head above water, 
Inevitably this weakened the Manchu dynasty. Yet the 
maintenance of the Manchus, so intimidated, so ready to 
grant whatever was asked of them, became of prime 
importance to the West. They could not be allowed to 
grow strong enough to hold the foreign armadas at bay, but 
they had to be helped to suppress internal revolt, and as 
revolt after revolt broke out the Manchus were assisted by 
foreign officers, troops and armaments to maintain their 
precarious rule. 

This tended to identify the alien and now hated dynasty 
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with the foreigners, and the climax came in 1900-1, 
the Boxer Rebellion, anti-Maxxchu, and organized by 
secret anti-Manchu societies, swept North China. Terrified 
out of their wits, the JManchus cleverly diverted the rebels' 
wrath against the "foreign devils". There were anti- 
foreign riots. Foreign-owned buildings were stormed. A 
number of missionaries were killed. The situation got out 
of hand, and in reprisal an Allied force composed of 
troops from Britain, France, Russia, Japan, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and America landed at Tientsin in north 
China, marched on Peking, and sacked the capital 

China was prostrate, but her prostration proved the 
Manchus' undoing. The breakdown of the economy had 
reduced the country to a pitiable condition, and the 
humiliations and assaults on national pride had inflamed 
officialdom and the intelligentsia. The Manchus could not 
do without these twin supports of its power, and tried to 
earn a respite by offering reforms ostensibly calculated to 
lead to a constitutional monarchy. Discontent was too 
deep-seated to be silenced with promises, however, and 
within ten years the Manchu dynasty passed into oblivion. 

Of all those who conspired to bring about the downfall 
of the monarchy, the individual most responsible for it was 
Sun Yat-sen, the son of a southern farmer, who for forty 
years dedicated himself to Ms country's democratic well-, 
being. Through a brother who had emigrated to Hawaii 
he was able to spend four years at a Christian school in 
Honolulu, and proceeded to study medicine at missionary 
colleges in China and Hongkong. Deciding that China was 
the patient most in need of treatment, he devoted himself 
to the establishment of a constitutional government some- 
what after Western lines, making contact with the innumer- 
able secret societies, travelling indefatigably abroad to 
collect funds from rich and patriotic Chinese living over- 
seas, and enrolling members in a political party which 
proved the forerunner of the Kuomintang. Sun's followers 
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one 

in 191 1 5 of Chinese In 

China. Within a matter of the whole 

followed suit. A republic was proclaimed, and Dr. Sun 
made its first President. 

Dr. Sun not only believed that the Chinese 

their destiny into their own hands, and the 

"unequal treaties". He held that they had a right to a 
decent livelihood, and that Chinese industry, to 

establish itself against the privileged position of Western- 
financed industry and trade, should be encouraged 
given a chance to grow. This, he foresaw, meant curbing 
the authority of the landlords and reducing their wealth. 
But feeling that his strength and his following were too 
limited to achieve Ms purposes, he stood down from the 
Presidency in favour of Yuan Shih-kai, a former general 
in the Manchu armies. 

Yuan, however, demonstrated that while he was pre- 
pared to break with his former masters to secure an advan- 
tage, he was determined to preserve the old order under the 
new republican guise. He proceeded to outlaw the Kuotn- 
intang and pack the Parliament with his own men, and 
finally tried to proclaim himself emperor. This proved 
too much for the nation to stomach, and Yuan died of 
apoplexy in 1916, but the fruits of Sun's efforts were all 
but dissipated. Pigtails, the symbol of Manchu subjec- 
tion, had been snipped off. All else remained, and Yuan's 
death plunged the country into chaos, with local warlord 
fighting local warlord for the chance to carve out a prin- 
cipality. 

This reversal brought despair to the revolutionaries, 
when, quite unwittingly, the foreign powers roused their 
hopes and gave them fresh strength. Britain and France 
were backing one warlord group, Japan another, when 
news leaked out that the warlord seated in Peking was 
preparing to trade further concessions in return for a 
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Japanese loan. Almost at the same time the Vereailes 
Conference,* In spite of Chinese protests, proposed that 
Japan, should take over Germany's territorial and trading 
positions in China as a reward for her participation in the 
1914-18 war. 

The result was electrifying. Whereas in the past each 
class had tended to stand apart the intelligentsia refusing 
to co-operate with the peasantry; the merchants at logger- 
heads with the mandarinate this new assault brought 
them together. In the ensuing years China was riven by 
strife. Students held mass demonstrations, and broke into 
the homes of " disloyal" Ministers. Workers in foreign- 
owned factories organized and struck for higher wages, 
and sometimes had to be driven back by foreign bayonets. 
Merchants staged effective boycotts against foreign goods. 
And the peasantry stirred once more. 

A united movement against foreign incursions and 
feudalism was in the making, and this revitalised Dr. Sun 
and his Kuomintang Party, The international climate, 
however, had wrought a great change in Sun. Formerly 
he had looked Westwards for support. Now he applied to 
Russia, herself in the throes of revolution. Russia res- 
ponded, with arms, cash, and advisers, and the Kuomin- 
tang began to apply itself to the task of capturing power by 
force. Sun died in 1925, worn out by the struggle, still 
trying to achieve by negotiation what he feared could only 
be achieved by armed conflict, but in 1926 a Kuomintang 
Expeditionary Force, assembled in the Canton area, the 
stamping-ground of Sun's youth, marched north to impose 
unity on the country and give it a democratic government. 

The leader of this Expeditionary Force was Chiang 
Kai-shek, recently back from a course of military instruc- 
tion in Russia, who had been appointed head of the 
Kuomintang's military academy. Under him, as his 
political commissar, was a Communist, Chou En4ai. For 
in the interim the Kuomintang and the Communist 
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Party, founded In 19215 had agreed to an alliance. The 
Communists constituted only a tiny minority. When their 
Party was founded there were only fifty members, some of 
them Chinese who had studied abroad. They had quickly 
set about establishing their influence among the peasantry 
and in the trade unions, however, and Sun, when he turned 
to Russia and remodelled his Kuomintang Party along 
Russian lines, had agreed to accept their help. 

As the Expeditionary Force moved deeper into the 
country, the opposition to it crumbled. Peasants and 
"townspeople rose to welcome it. Many of the warlords 
joined its ranks. The nearer Chiang Kai-shek came to 
power, however, the more uneasy did he become over the 
presence of the Communists and other Left-wing elements. 
Himself having ties with the landlord and business classes, 
he looked on the radical measures advocated by the Left 
with apprehension. Once he tried to oust them by staging 
a coup. The attempt failed. But in 1927 Ms opportunity 
came. Chou En-lai had been sent to Shanghai to engineer 
a revolt within the city. Chiang's force had reached 
Nanking, which Chiang intended to make Ms capital. 
The factory workers of Shanghai took over their city, and 
opened the gates to Mm. Quickly GMang surrounded 
Shanghai, threw in his troops, turned on the insurrec- 
tionists led by Chou, and, from his position of strength* 
unleashed a purge of aU Left-wing elements. U.S. Govern- 
ment reports put the numbers killed without trial at 
"hundreds of thousands ". Communists, non-Communists 
and Liberals alike were caught in the net. CMang, it 
transpired, had decided that he could dispense with the 
alliance and the Left-wing because he surmised that more 
support would then be forthcoming from the merchant 
and industrialist classes, from the warlords who had come 
over to his side, and from the foreign powers. 

CMang's surmise proved correct, but it meant the 
jettisoning of those very land reform and rent-control 
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would, in the ran, 

he to 

power on a Nor, for ail Ms 

did he in out the 

In August, 1927, the at Nanchang In 

province mutinied and, led by Communist officers, 
to the Mil country, 

NoWj looking backwards^ It is possible to see that the 
Chinese Communists enormously by being 

driven into the wilderness. Until then they had had no 
specifically Chinese policy to guide them. Their tactics 
had been largely derived from Russia or from their Comin- 
tern advisers, and there had been violent disagreements as 
to what these tactics should be. But when the Nanchang 
mutineers fled into mountainous, inaccessible regions of the 
south 5 to be joined by other group, including one led by 
Mao Tse-tung, they were thrown on their own resources, 
and to a large extent were cut off from the outside world. 
Here, in primitive Soviets, they hammered out their 
differences of opinion. Some advocated dependence on 
city factory workers, and many men were lost in trying to 
seize industrial and commercial centres. Others, among 
them Mao, urged that they should take to heart the lessons 
of earlier revolts, and eliminate the landlords. Eventually 
Mao and his supporters, who included Chu Teh, the 
present Commander-in-CMef, Liu Shao-chi, and Chou 
En-lai, won the day. A ruthless policy of expropriation 
was begun. The policy worked, and the Communists 
discovered that by driving out landlords and rich peasants 
they could secure the affections of the poor peasant majority. 

Though Chiang did not succeed in destroying the Com- 
munists, he did, however, manage to dislodge them by 
mounting formidable attacks against the Chinese Soviets 
with upwards of a million men, and with the help of 
German advisers. The Communists, hemmed in, their 
resources reduced by their own mistaken tactics, decided 
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the lay In a 

Tse-tung, 

In for he 

out of the Politbureau, but 

by the rank-and-filc, the 

the Kuomintang in 1934 on the 

8,6oomile Long March which was to to 

In the north. 

A hundred thousand set out from Kiangsi in the 
Harried by Chiang's araiies 9 crossing mountain 

swamps and the of the Tibetan borders, 

decimated by disease, only 30,000 reached their objective 
a year later a poverty-stricken area, with a 
of a little over a million., in Shensi province. Once 
they drove out the landlords, trained men to be 
farmers and fighters, and constructed the rudiments of a 
state within a state. 

Nearly two years later, at the end of 1936, fate loaded 
the dice in their favour. (Some say that the Chinese 
Communists themselves had a hand in loading It.) Since 
1931 Japan had stepped up her activities in China* and 
had taken the greater part of Manchuria and a large slice 
of north China. The Communists had already undertaken 
guerilla forays against Japanese outposts, and their cry of 
"Chinese should not fight Chinese Unite to fight Japan" 
was echoed throughout the country. It so happened that 
Chiang had detailed an army composed of Manchurians 
to watch the Communist base in Shensi, and this army, 
restive at the Japanese invasion of its homeland and 
dismayed at its involvement in civil conflict, mutinied. 
The mutineers captured Chiang and threatened to kill 
him. Then Chou En-lai was despatched by the Com- 
munists to reason with the mutineers and at the same time 
secure Chiang's agreement to a truce. The upshot was 
a repetition of the earlier uneasy alliance, with the Com- 
munists agreeing to regard their forces as under Chiang's 
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command to up the expropriation of in 

favour of more rent-reduction measures, and 

Chiang to his on the Communists, 

The alliance for two years, but as the Berlin-Rome 

grew stronger Chiang moved further to the Right, and^ 
fearful lest Germany triumph, invited such German 
officers as Generals von Siecht and Falkenhausen to be his 
military advisers, placed Captain Stenner in command of 
Ms bodyguard, and arranged a trace with the Japanese in 
Shanghai through Count Ciano, Mussolini's son-in-law. 
Once again the alliance dissolved in conflict, and the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, though it brought Chiang 
into the AlMed camp, tended to confirm him in Ms course. 
The Allies, for their own purposes, he reasoned, would 
support him with materials and cash. The policy of wisdom 
was therefore to hold part of this aid in reserve, avoid 
exhausting Ms armies in a total conflict with Japan, and 
meanwhile continue the blockade of the Communist-held 
areas. 

While many of his officers and soldiers fought the Jap- 
anese with great courage, there is a good deal of evidence, 
from the papers of General Stillwell and other official 
American observers in China at the time, that this was the 
very policy that Chiang pursued. But he fatally weakened 
his standing with the people by so doing, and in retreating 
inland away from the Japanese came to rely more and more 
on the landlords of the land-locked interior provinces, and 
less and less on the forward-looking merchant and industrial 
classes whose investments and factories had been taken by 
the Japanese. Inactivity rotted his armies. Inflation 
destroyed what industries were located inland, and played 
into the hands of corrupt officials. Even his own family 
began to play the blackmarket and to set aside for its own 
use part of the huge quantities of supplies sent in by 
America. The people suffered more bitterly than ever, but 
every protesting voice was extinguished. 
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Meanwhile the Communists, through 

their of Influence right up to the of 

and into the Yangtse valley. They 
the citieSj confining themselves to the rural 
preaching their message of u Land to the tiller" as they 
went, and making their civil administrators live on the 
standard of living as the peasant. By the of 

Japan's surrender the stage was set for a race for the 
of China. The Communists struck into Man- 
churia, where they seized Japanese arsenals and 
dumps. Chiang took back the coastal cities, helped by 
American air transport. American attempts to negotiate 
between the two sides came to nothing. The Communists 
would not relinquish their gains without adequate represen- 
tation in the government and some guarantee that they 
would maintain control of their armies. Chiang would not 
grant them representation with capitulation. For a moment 
the two were poised, eyeing one another. Then the all-out 
conflict began. 

The rest is recent history Chiang's early advances; the 
subsequent set-backs; the way in which his underpaid and 
ill-fed troops defected; the growing opposition from all 
those in his territories, whether peasants, merchants, 
workers, professional people, to the corruption and cut- 
throat monopolies of his administration. He became the 
despair of his American advisers, who had pleaded for more 
honest policies and more efficient government, and he had 
no answer to the Communist cries of "Take the land from 
the landlords!*' "Drive out corruption!" "Let us 
industrialise and be free!" The country was against him, 
and by 1949 he was fleeing the mainland for Formosa. 

His defeat was a sad lesson for America, whose generous 
people, believing in his democratic professions, had poured 
money and aid into his lap. Unbeknown to them, they 
were losing much of the great goodwill which their victories 
in the Pacific War had brought them. 
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It a for the West, and one which has 

to be to heart. We tend to evaluate Asia In military 

terms. Far more Important are the economic and social 
terms. Emphasizing the former tends to reinforce Asian 
suspicions that Asians, in the eyes of Westerners^ are 
second-class beings^ "coolies " and the like. But it is by the 
West's willingness to help change his economic and social 
environment that the Asian will judge us. In China the 
Communists won because they took the part of the peasant 
against the landlord, not because they had the backing of 
Russia. And elsewhere In Asia the same landlord-peasant 
conflict cries out for resolution. 
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The Way There 



In Moscow we were offered seats on a jet 'plane. Instead 
we chose to take the ordinary slow flight. The Moscow- 
Peking jet service takes eight hours. The slow flight takes 
days. Taking it was rather like boarding a local that calls 
at every station when there is a perfectly good express train 
available, but we had been in jets, and didn't like them. 
Besides, three days in a 'plane, even though they mean a 
loss of sleep, allow one to prepare oneself. And to worry 
over such questions as: would we have to rough it, do 
without comforts of any kind? Would our stomachs revolt, 
not because the food was bad, but because it was different 
or richer? Would we see what we asked to see, and not be 
led on a conducted tour? If China can be a puzzle to those 
who have been there, it can be an absolute enigma to those 
who have had no contact with it. 

As a matter of fact, our first contact with China was in 
Outer Mongolia, which broke away from China in 1921. 
Ulan-Bator, the capital, is on the way to becoming a 
modern town, complete with a brilliantly-white university. 
The felt tents of nomads which surround it are slowly being 
replaced by concrete buildings. Prospecting parties, some 
of them from Eastern Europe, are searching for the bases 
of industries to supplement the overwhelming dependence 
on agriculture and herds. It also has a brand-new double- 
track railway, built by Chinese and Russians, and com- 
pleted well ahead of schedule, linking the city with Moscow 
and Peking. Such a railway what influence will it not 
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have on the nomads and camel caravans that make their 
way down Ulan-Bator's streets! 

Ulan-Bator is a day*s train journey from Peking. By 
'plane it is three hours. Below us was the Gobi desert, flat 
and bleak and thirsty. Then wind-eroded foothills, shorn 
of trees and scrub because the peasants are short of fuel. On 
those hills, if we could have seen them, were hundreds of 
thousands of saplings, part of a huge wind-break to stop 
the loss of soil to the wind. We knew we were over China. 
The stewardess came to announce it, and the company of 
foreign travellers,, Russian technicians and Chinese return- 
ing from abroad craned at the portholes. 

An hour and a half to go, and those nagging fears . . , 
Would we be met? Was a room booked? Would many 
speak English? Would we find some English-speaking 
guide, be able to trust him? Or his interpreting? After all, 
we are over a Communist country. Would we be followed 
everywhere? 

Below us now were mountains, and greener terrain, acres 
under crop, and then again a range of hills. (Later we 
learnt that these were the Western Hills.) "The Great 
Wall!" someone shouted. It snaked across the hills, a 
sombre, magnificent monument to an attempt to keep all 
comers out. For a moment we caught sight of a grey-and- 
brown-walled city, and we were taxi-ing across Peking's 
civil airfield. 

Hardly had the door of the 'plane been opened than a 
blue-uniformed figure was bounding towards us. "Mr. 
Nan Han-chen, you met him in London ..." said the 
figure. Yes, we had met the chief of the Department of 
Foreign Trade. "He sends his greetings. My name is Li 
Tseng-te," Mr. Li we were to get to know him very 
intimately beamed and thrust a bouquet into my hands 
and another into my wife's. "We have a car." 

It is always difficult to tell whether, under such circum- 
stances, a warmer welcome than one expected is auspicious 
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2. Lord and Lady Boyd Orr with Premier Chou En-lai. 



3. Mao Tse-tung visiting members of a West China co-operative. 




THE WAT 

or not, but we were grateful for the car, for suddenly we 
realized we were very tired. "You are booked in at the 
Peking Hotel/' said Mr. Li as we settled in. "Ill point 
out things as we go." It was a relief to be assured that 
someone attached to us could speak such good English. 
Obviously, too, he wasn't allowing any time to be wasted. 
We could , we thought, have done with a rest. "Now 
there/* said Mr. Li, as we sped down a good road lined 
with poplars and willows, "there's the Ming Yuan Ming 
palace, burned down in the Boxer Rebellion.'* There was 
a waste of grass-grown hillocks and declivities, marked by 
tentative ruins. "British troops? 5 ' we ventured. "Some 
of them/* grinned Mr. Li. Well, he isn't trying to make us 
uncomfortable, we thought, he doesn't hold it against us. 
"And there," he cried, pointing out of the other window, 
"those are the new schools and universities." Huge blocks 
of classrooms, dormitories and research institutes, some 
looking as though the architects had tried to approximate 
Chinese architectural styles, some uncompromising in their 
modernity as if the builders had not had time to consider 
appearances, sprouted from fields whose crops had been 
tended with that intensity which has made observers 
describe Chinese farming as "market gardening". Groups 
of blue-clad figures were out in the fields. Cabbages . . . 
beans . . . wheat. We rushed through a village, the driver 
sounding his horn alarmingly the horn becomes a musical 
instrument, not simply a driver's last resort. There was a 
fleeting impression of a multitude of children and hens by 
the roadside, and ten minutes later we were driving under 
one of Peking's towering gateways and along the Chang An 
CMeh, the Boulevard of Perpetual Peace^ an immensely- 
wide thoroughfare with a double-track tramway in the 
centre, and room for three cars abreast on either side. 
The driver pulled up. "Peking Hotel," said Mr. li, 
helping us out. 
A few days later we moved to the Hsin Chiao, a new 
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hotel built with money sent by overseas Chinese to be 
invested in China at 8 per cent. The Hsin CMao is a 
fine hotel, six storeys Mgfa, with lifts, marble entrance 
floors, and a bathroom to every bedroom. The fittings, 
we noticed, were all made in China. But the Peking 
Hotel was not outdone by it. To an earlier block, buUt 
by a French company many years earlier, which the 
Government had taken over, had been added a range of 
buildings restaurants, service rooms, ballroom, and bed- 
rooms which reduced the original Peking Hotel to the 
status of a wing. It oozed comfort of an almost Victorian 
quality with its over-stuffed furniture and antimacassars, 
and everything worked as it should. The only slight 
discrepancy we discovered, for which the hotel could not 
be blamed, was that their postage stamps were not gummed 
and had to be stuck on envelopes with paste. 

"Many of the waiters and attendants understand Eng- 
lish," Mr. Li reassured us as we were shown into our 
room. From the window we could see across to the former 
Legation Quarter, where government offices now mixed 
in with embassies. To the east, the exercising square and 
polo grounds of French, German and British troops once 
stationed here had been transformed into a park. Just 
off our bedroom was a bathroom. We looked at it long- 
ingly. A bath, a meal, and bed. . . ."Oh, by the way," 
said Mr. Li as he left us, "Mr. Nan-chen is expecting you 
to dine with him tonight." 

It would be graceless to suggest that the experience was 
not worth it. It was our introduction to Chinese feasts, 
and thirty officials, most of them from the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, helped to induct us. Tiny cups of warm 
wine for toasts; the struggle with chopsticks, helped out 
with porcelain spoons; the intricacies of Peking duck, 
which by tradition the waiter displays both plucked and 
roasted, so that the host shall not suspect that a leaner 
bird has been substituted for the fat one he selected; 
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soup at the end of the meal. Moreover, we from 
the meal lighter in heart, for there was Dr. Chi Qiao-ting, 
of whom more later, suggesting that, if we were willing* 
he might find time to accompany us for part of our travels. 
We could not have asked for more. Dr. CM we had met 
before, in London. Educated at Peking's Tsinghua 
University and America's Columbia, he was an economist 
of note, spoke fluent English with a slight American 
accent and was enough of a friend for us to feel quite free 
to argue with him and pose awkward questions. 

It was late before we enjoyed the refreshment of a bath. 
Most Chinese hotels have bathrooms, and some private 
houses too. They are still something of a rarity, however, 
and by custom the peasant would take them only three 
times in his life when he was bom, when he was mar- 
ried, and when he died. We heard stories of how soldiers 
in tie Communist armies, when they first entered the 
cities, could not make a bathtub out. Knowing nothing 
about bath plugs, they turned the water on, and it all 
ran away. Or not realizing that taps had to be turned 
off, they left the place to flood. 

For us, a bath that night was more than just a refresh- 
ment. Every traveller likes to be done with the dust of Ms 
journey. Our dust had come a long way, almost from 
another century. We were taking the plunge into a different 
world. 
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Peking 



In Peking we woke to music every morning. Outside, 
the noodle seller's cry roused the street. The vegetable 
seller passed with his wares in baskets hung from a bamboo 
shoulder-pole, shouting "Turnips!" in a sing-song voice. 
The vendor of sesame cakes and the pedlar frying dump* 
lings competed for customers. Even the pigeons circling 
overhead made their contribution, for Chinese pigeon 
fanciers attach tiny whistles to the tail feathers of their 
birds. 

These village sounds seem to persist in Peking until the 
trams and buses, the pedicabs and bicyclists (as numerous 
as in Copenhagen or Cambridge), take over the day. 
Not only village sounds, but village sights as well. As one 
sits down for breakfast at the Peking Hotel which has 
two restaurants, one for serving Chinese food, the other, 
with menus in English, Russian, and German, serving 
European round the corner groups of pedicab drivers 
sit at wayside stalls breakfasting off twists of dough fried 
in deep fat and dunked in bean curd. 

There is, in fact, a provincial atmosphere about this 
capital which makes it homely and intimate. The popu- 
lation has trebled since the new Government came to 
power, so that it numbers more than two million. Streets 
have been widened in a way that is only possible when a 
wealthy ruling class has been swept out and a totalitarian 
authority can ignore inconvenient delays over compensa- 
tion for ground rents and demolished buildings. German 
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Czech dlesel buses run on the roads alongside jangling 
Chinese-made trams. Office blocks and apartment 
have been run up In a great hurry, and on one of the 
main streets a line of battered dwellings was only waiting 
for a four-storey block that backed right on to it to be com- 
pleted so that its inhabitants could move into the new 
homes and its own life end. Yet in spite of the desperate 
haste there remains an absence of restlessness, a captivat- 
ting leisurely quality. 

Partly this comes from the old face of the city, from the 
red and ochre walls* the courtyards with their children 
and trees, the narrow winding lanes which are bang 
macadamized to lay the Gobi dust which blows in on 
Peking, the grey-tiled roofs and the hawks floating above 
them. Chief city of the world's oldest Hving civilization, 
and itself a settled community for three thousand years, 
Peking has preserved enough of history to show the visitor, 
if not the appearance of Kublai Khan*s Cambulac from 
which the Mongols ruled China, then at least an image 
of its glory four hundred years ago under the Ming 
dynasty. There are the encircling walls, punctuated by 
huge gateways; the moated Forbidden City, the Winter 
Palace of the emperors; the tower where dawn and dusk 
were announced with drums and gongs; and looking down 
from Coal Hill, an artificial mound in the centre of the 
city where the guide still points out the tree from which 
one unlucky Ming emperor hanged himself in the agony 
of defeat, you can survey the marvellous symmetry of 
streets and buildings. North-south, east-west, run the 
main arteries. Between them lies the honeycomb of narrow 
huttings and street markets. 

Dominating everything for nine out of ten houses are 
single-storey affairs, since the emperors could not tolerate 
any building high enough to overlook their private resi- 
dencies are the imperial halls and temples with their 
roofs of yellow and green and violet tiles. The planners, 
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the geomancers who helped them, did a superb job. 
Not even the Paris of Napoleon can compete. 

It is a place easy on the legs, because there are no 
steep rises apart from Coal Hill, and in between inter- 
viewing Ministers of State and other officials and attend- 
ing the various receptions which Chinese hospitality insists 
on providing, we explored these streets and their tributary 
lanes. They provided sharp, vivid contrasts the peasants" 
mule carts against the cars from Russia, Britain, France, 
Germany, America; the side streets where the houses 
looked a little bleak because no windows overlooked the 
lane, but whose red-painted doors opened on to court- 
yards where the shrubs and flowers reminded us of the 
miniature landscape gardens of Japan; and the wide 
thoroughfares, well-surfaced, where traffic flowed smoothly 
under the direction of policemen using megaphones to 
call any traffic offender over to the middle of the road 
for a public lecture on road manners. 

There are old business quarters, where shopkeepers and 
craftsmen carry on their trade in open-fronted shops, their 
families Eving at the back or in cramped rooms overhead. 
At noon they take their meals in public view, and in the 
evening we would see them sitting out on the pavements, 
smoking pipes with brass bowls so small that they would 
take no more tobacco than is in a cigarette butt. Some 
streets are given over entirely to one trade copper and 
brass beating, or artificial flower-making as in the days 
when the guilds ruled commerce. There are also wholly 
modern districts, with department stores whose windows 
are packed with cloth, Thermos flasks, toilet articles and 
bicycles; huge State stores with upwards of a thousand 
employees, half of whom, we were told, are apprentices 
learning the business until new branches open; and book- 
shops where students come to browse until a late hour. 

And there is the ancient Peking, which has set its seal 
so imposingly on the pattern of the city. 
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Really we not wanted to see the 
moats. We had come to see what work 
IE certain directions, work wMcfa we were to 

Judge. We were in a hurry, and we didn't 
as tourists. Mr. Li, however, was adamant. He 
very upset by our Indifference. "You mean/ 1 he 
incredulously^ "that you don't want to see the Forbidden 
City and the Tai Miao and the Temple of Agriculture 
and the . . .?" The list was ominously long, but we Md 
our chagrin and went, and in the end neither we nor Mr. 
Li were disappointed. 

It was impossible not to be struck by the beauty of the 
Temple of Heaven, its white marble balustrades set 
amongst thousand-year-old cedars where once the Em- 
perors symbolically ploughed the first furrow of the year; 
and the Tai Miao, where the emperors had worshipped 
their ancestors and Peking's citizens now drink tea and 
beer, crowd the halls to inspect exhibitions of public health 
and industrial work, and listen beneath the trees to 
itinerant story-tellers recounting tales of Chinese heroes 
contemporary with Charlemagne. We walked round the 
enormous courtyards of the Forbidden City, and admired 
the porcelains in the museum. We sat in a tea-house over- 
looking the Pd Hai y the North Sea, one of the man-made 
lakes that wind through the heart of Peking, where on 
Sundays, the accepted weeHy holiday, boys and girls go 
boating. And when we had visited them all we were worn 
out. Mr. Li, however, was delighted. Young China* it 
seems, is as proud of its past as ever its elders were, and it 
was reassuring to see for ourselves the care lavished on this 
"feudal** past. The repair of the Lamaist temple tucked 
away in the north-east corner of the city wall, for instance,, 
had cost the Government a million pounds and a good deal 
of misplaced criticism on the score of "waste". Its pillars 
gleamed with lacquer and the delicate little landscapes on the 
exterior woodwork had been picked out with touching care. 
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TMs part of Peking* however, the part that travellers 
used to call " timeless ", is not what holds the present-day 
observer who wants to see what the descendants of its 
builders are building now. It speaks for an epoch which 
has ended, and the epoch that is beginning imposes a 
striking change. 

The change, in fact, is twofold, as we soon discovered, 
and, in. the merchant districts we visited, more than 
external. Their whole nature was being reshaped. In 
1955 there had been some four million private businesses 
in the country. When we were there the majority had 
merged with State trading organizations or become " joint 
State-private enterprises". In the process little shops and 
big stores alike had come under direct Government 
guidance, with the smaller concerns selling on behalf of 
the State on a commission basis. This appeared to bring 
them about the same profit as they earned before, and 
private shareholders in the bigger enterprises were getting 
5 per cent interest a year, or slightly more. 

Doing this had not been too difficult for the Government, 
as it turned out. The distribution of most important items 
of trade had been controlled through the wholesalers for 
some years. Moreover, all prices, whether in private or 
Government shops, were fixed. Even in the curio shops, 
or the food markets where housewives bought vegetables 
and had their fishmonger net them a live fish from a water 
tub, the old custom whereby the seller started by asking 
twice what he was prepared to accept and the buyer by 
offering half what he was willing to pay had dropped 
into disuse. The transformation was intended to centralize 
distribution. It had also, we understood, reduced a lot of 
tax evasion. But it must have resulted in a phenomenal 
book-keeping problem, for everywhere, whatever one 
bought, whether a tube of toothpaste, or a writing-pad 
from a two-man stationery stall, one was given a receipt. 
Even the taxi-cab driver would take out a i^ceipt book, 
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a piece of carbon paper, and hand one a receipt 
for the exact fare at the end of a journey. 

Nevertheless, it was the visible change which the 

first big impact on us. The mere catalogue of new 
was formidable. At the time it ran something Hie this: 
six hospitals; many schools; thirteen theatres; six cinemas; 
several hotels; government offices; department stores; not 
to mention blocks of apartment houses. All told, according 
to an official report, new buildinp with a total floor space 
of seventeen million square yards had been built since 1949* 
By now* the grand total is undoubtedly much bigger, since 
construction was proceeding at such a pace that there was 
a weH-wom joke concerning two old residents which went 
thus : First citizen " What's that big building over there? " 
Second citizen " I don't know. It wasn't there yesterday.** 

The superintendent of a 5oo-bed hospital we inspected 
told us that the whole place had been built and equipped 
in fifteen months, and the three-man committee responsible 
for putting up a reinforced concrete-and-marble trade 
exhibition hall with 208,000 square feet of floor space, 
complete with cinema seating 800 and restaurant seating 
400, reported that the job had only taken eleven months 
from the first ramming-in of earth to the official opening. 
This trade hall, moreover, was built on a marsh, so that 
ten feet of earth had had to be rammed down to raise the 
ground level. These buildings could have been put up in 
quicker time in a Western country. What was remarkable 
was that they were going up at this speed in an under- 
developed country, short of equipment, and reputedly 
lacking in "know-how", despite all the Russian help. 

Eventually, if present plans are adhered to, Peking will 
become a city often million people, with main highways a 
hundred yards wide, and zones outside the walls for govern- 
ment offices, industrial plants, and teaching institutions. 
In a few decades it may be hard to find traces of yesterday, 
or even of today. 
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We thought of this prospect with a shade of regret. 
Electricity and water have been brought into the houses. 
The open sewers have been covered over. The swampy 
lots where mosquitoes bred have been filled in. The city 
is absorbing the appurtenances of a modem administrative 
centre. All this is to the good, but in the process something 
is being lost. The new buildings look harsh against the old 
skyline. The discussion as to whether they should conform 
more to Chinese architectural style, with its overhanging 
tile roofs, was decided in favour of the Western style be- 
cause the latter was cheaper and could be erected quicker. 
Our one regret was not that the city was being improved, 
but that there had not been more of a pause to search for 
some half-way solution that would have preserved the 
harmony of Peking. For while modem cities. Western or 
Eastern, toad to look alike, Peking has been unique. 



A Night of Opera 



It would not be difficult to write a book about Peking. 
Plenty of people have done so. When we went to CMna, 
however, we did not have any book In mind, let alone one 
on Peking, and this is hardly the place to detail the curious 
mixture of the traditional and blatantly modem which 
make up China's capital. All the same there are two 
experiences worth recording, because both are especially 
part of the Peking setting, and both, to judge from the 
number of times we were urged to sample them, are very 
dear to the pleasure senses of the Chinese. The first is the 
Peking Opera; the second the Summer Palace. 



Imagine a large, crowded theatre, where the audience 
sits on hard seats and attendants go up and down the aisle 
offering packets of melon seed and dried beef 3 pots of tea 
to be drunk through the spout (on the back of each seat 
is a tray on which to put the pot, and the attendants regu- 
larly bring boiling water), and hot towels very refreshing 
in a crowd. People talk loudly, call out to friends. Behind 
the curtain marked "Safety" in large Chinese characters 
the band is warming up a shrill and brassy, almost bar- 
barous sound, enlivened by some wind instrument that 
drones like a bagpipe. The lights dim. 

The safety curtain rises. The stage is bare of all scenery, 
and only an embroidered backcloth gives it an exotic look. 
Half hidden in the wings, the members of the orchestra, 
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dressed In blue-cotton uniforms, bend over their instru- 
ments cymbals, drams, castanets, flutes, two- and three- 
stringed violins. And suddenly, as the musician who rests 
his short two-stringed violin on his knee begins to draw the 
bow across the strings,, an actor, his face painted and 
his eyebrows pencilled black and lengthened, wearing a 
black hat, a brilliant-blue silk robe with long white cuffs, 
and high white-soled boots like buskins, comes on stage. 
He walks with studied step in time to the music. He gives 
an elegant flick to Ms cuffs, halts, announces himself in a 
high, nasal voice, gives his name, tells the audience what he 
is about he is, in fact, a scholar-official going to take the 
civil service examination and passes across the stage. 
Cymbals clash. Woodwind wails. The play has begun, 
And after him come equally astonishing figures in costumes 
derived from those of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) but 
heightened and extravagantly theatrical a clown with 
white butterflies painted on his face who tumbles and 
trips over his clothes; a general, long pheasant plumes in 
his headdress, whose face is painted red to show his honesty 
and martial qualities; a girl, dressed in an embroidered 
blue gown, mincing and swaying as she walked. 

" Opera " is a misnomer. The West has broken down the 
ancient unity into sung drama, ballet, the variety hall, and 
the circus ring. Here all are blended speech which 
breaks into song when passion mounts; dance in the way 
the actors follow the directions of the band, and the battle 
scenes, when the stage becomes a swirl of men thrusting 
with pike and sword in ordered rhythm; the tricks of 
clowns, whose task is to make the audience laugh; and 
above all, mime. 

There are few props. A chair does duty as throne, bed, 
or mountain. Crossing a river, the boatman and his 
passenger mime the whole action: there is no boat or 
paddle. Mounting a horse, a General picks up his whip, 
lifts his right leg in a splendid gesture, and behold ! he is 
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mounted. It also preserves something of the ** type " 

the "individual", as did Greek drama the 

Medieval moralities. The colours of faces, the 
gait and the exquisite gestures, of hand and arm, indicate 
qualities of social standing; white is for cunning; black 
for ferocity and treachery; Emperors wear yellow; flirtatious 
girls green. To appreciate it to the full the symbolism 
must be known by heart, and it was extraordinary, watching 
the capacity audience, to see how intimate they were with 
all the details of the performance as the actors played out 
an incident from history, a thousand years old, of love 
between a young scholar and a patrician's daughter. At 
each well-executed aria or acrobatic feat they shouted, 
"Hao! Hao! Good! Good!" 

As it happened we made our acquaintance with Chinese 
opera not at one of the time-honoured playhouses but at a 
modem theatre, complete with picture-frame stage, 
orchestra pit, stage, lighting equipment, and excellent 
dressing rooms for the actors, which was only a year 
or two old. The Government is encouraging this most 
popular of all Chinese art forms (added interest in folk 
art and national arts is a feature of several resurgent Asian 
countries), and as if to emphasize this the theatre is built 
plumb in the middle of the one-time matshed quarter 
called Bridge of Heaven where hucksters, entertainers and 
peddlars used to jostle each other for a pitch. 

The theatre has a permanent company. That night they 
were performing an historical drama, The Emperor Bids 
Farewell to His Favourite y which tells how a brave general 
was outwitted by a cunning rival who despatched a spy to 
his camp to give a false report on his master's intended 
strategy. The general accepts the tale at face value, in 
spite of his commander's suspicions, falls into the trap, and 
is surrounded. The enemy troops, scenting victory, sing 
folksongs of the hero's native land and fill his troops with 
longing for home. As he wavers between surrender and 
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defiance, his favourite concubine enters and exhorts him 
to fight to the death. To raise his spirits she performs a 
sword dance. (At this point, while she turned and piroutted, 
the two swords she wielded flashing above her head, the old- 
fashioned audience would have shouted "Good! Good!"; 
this one, which had a good sprinkling of civil servants, 
clapped.) Then, lest she should be a burden to Mm, she 
thrusts a sword into her breast. Distraught the hero 
rashes out of his tent to give battle-, but is defeated, and 
finally kills himself by plunging with his horse into a river, 
calling out the name of his beloved as he dies. 

The piece had something of the quality of an Old 
Testament story. Nor was it far out in date. Based on a 
play written more than three hundred years ago, the event 
it described took place in about 100 B.C. "You see why 
someone called Chinese drama e the history book of the 
illiterate*," remarked a playwright a few seats away 
from us. "You know the itinerent story tellers? 5 ' We 
had seen them reciting to attentive crowds in the parks and 
teashops. Some of them were blind. Inevitably, we had 
thought of Homer. "The stories they tell/* he went on, 
"are first these stories, about history, China's Robin Hoods, 
sad businesses about girls who couldn't marry the men they 
loved, the wiles of politicians this was how illiterate 
peasants and city people learnt their history. Many, 
you'll find, know the popular plays by heart. Not all are 
history. There are fairytales, folk tales, and a lot of feudal 
themes, which we've had to alter. You won't see much 
history in the next item." 

And nor we did. It was sheer virtuosity, acted by Mei 
Lan-fang, King of China's actors. Perhaps one should say 
"Queen", since he plays only female parts. Until recently 
impersonators played all the female parts, since an ancient 
edict had banned women from playing in the company of 
men on the score of "immorality". Now female parts are 
coining to be played by women. There is, however, a type 
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of in the South which the rales, 

playing both male and female characters one of 
in Shanghai is called "Theatre of the Gate". 

Mei Lan-fang has been acting since he was twelve. Off 
he looked the sixty-year-old, portly* well-preserved 
gentleman he is. On stage he acquired the delicacy and 
grace of a girl as he played the part of an Imperial concu- 
bine, neglected by her lord, who drowns her sorrows in 
drink. For an hour he was the fading courtesan in all her 
moods, passing from melancholy and bitterness to a 
maudlin dignity as she refused the help of her servants to 
get to her bed. 

"You liked it?" said the playwright as we left It was 
impossible not to admire it. This was the tour de force of a 
great artist. But we were disturbed by that earlier remark 
of his "things which we've had to alter". It sounded 
Hke censorship. This was his explanation: "This govern- 
ment is encouraging the arts. They're particularly 
interested in reviving declining folk arts, like shadow 
puppets. But the real Chinese drama is the most popular 
art form here. It has a huge following. On the other hand 
it reached its perfection in a * feudal era*. With'us, 
however, the texts have never been sacrosanct. Actors^ 
managers and Imperial officials have altered them at will. 
Governments or dynastic officials have suppressed some 
that seemed too liberal, or altered them out of all recog- 
nition. Now we've revived these, and cut out the passages 
that praise landlords. We've also taken out vulgarities^ 
some of the most superstitious incidents, and some of the 
ghosts. A European audience doesn't believe in ghosts very 
strongly. Here, millions of people are only just emerging 
from a real belief in ghosts and evil spirits. To emphasize 
them on the stage could be harmful." 

"How," we asked, "do audiences react to these 
changes?" 

"Often they have the last word," he said. "I'll give you 
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an example. In one favourite play two lovers are reunited 
in Heaven by crossing a bridge formed by magpies. An 
over-zealous editor of plays decided that peace doves would 
be much more in keeping with the times. But the audiences 
wouldn't have it. So out came the doves, and back went 
the magpies/' 
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4. The dam at Meishan, 290 feet hicjh and 1,500 feet across, *aid to be the 

highest in the world. 



5. Working "paddle" Irrigation machines. 





6. A Chinese-invented rice transplanting machine. 



7. Harvesting the rice on a south China co-operative. 





8. What man-power can do -10,000 peasants taking part in an afforesta- 
tion drive near Yenan, wartime "capital" of the Chinese Communists.. 




g. A village threshing ground. 



i o. An instructor demonstrates a universal-purpose tractor. 




The Summer Palace 



The Chinese love gardens, but their gardens are hardly in 
evidence at all. In the country districts, in any case, they 
were confined to the estates of the well-to-do and the 
temples, as the peasant could not afford to put aside a 
square yard of land for anything less utilitarian than a 
melon vine, while in the cities they shelter behind high 
windowless walls. They are there, nevertheless, and very 
different in concept from an English garden. 

Apparently there is no tradition of taking country walks. 
In the morning, at schools, factories, government offices the 
squads go through their physical jerks. The radio gives 
sessions on physical culture. New China is exhorted to be a 
healthy China. This physical culture movement, and its 
counterpart interest in sport, is of very recent vintage, 
however. The gentleman of the past savoured the country- 
side but he did not over-exert himself. He took a purely 
romantic interest in the landscape, and his garden echoed his 
interest. It was a microcosm, with grotesque rocks, clumps 
of bamboo, ornamental ponds, stone seats, verandahs, 
flowering shrubs the romantic landscape tamed and 
brought indoors. The Summer Palace reflects this sophis- 
tication on a grand scale. 

We drove out one afternoon in the company of Mr. 
Cheng of the Ministry of Trade. (Members of this par- 
ticular Ministry crop up a good deal in these pages, for the 
reason that our interest in international trade had brought 
us into dose touch with Chinese trade representatives and 
missions visiting Britain and provided us with ready-made 
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contacts*) The six-mile, tree-lined route to the Summer 
Palace runs through the new educational zone. The zoning 
has obvious advantages. Peking's educational institutions 
had been scattered throughout the city, and their facilities 
overlapped in a way that could be wasteful. Here, in the 
northern outskirts, they are concentrated and provided 
with plenty of space for expansion and playing fields. 
Peking University, where Mao Tse-tung once worked 
as an assistant librarian, has moved out and joined with 
YencMng, the former missionary university. Set down 
around it are technical institutes, the Marxist Research 
Institute, People's University, which caters for promising 
young administrators from worker and peasant families, and 
the Foreign Languages School a University City in con- 
struction, put down in the middle of farm land. The 
scheme also has aesthetic advantages. Most of the buildings 
were designed in a heavy utilitarian style and put up with 
utilitarian speed, but at this distance they do not clash 
with Peking's beauty. 

It was a Saturday, and Skoda buses, lorries, and the 
three-wheel motorcycle "flea buses" which ply between 
the Palace and Peking's walls were unloading their crowds 
of passengers at the gates. But a Chinese crowd always 
seems to provide passage for a foreigner, out of courtesy, 
or because of its propaganda value, or perhaps a bit of 
both. Suffice to say that we never experienced any feeling 
of hostility towards foreigners as individuals. One suspects 
in any case that the "anti-foreignism" charged against 
sections of the Chinese people arose from their former 
relations with the West, and that the disappearance of 
foreign troops and concessions has put finish to the feeling 
of inferiority which they must have occasioned. Mr. Cheng 
smiled expansively. "They welcome you, of course," he 
exclaimed with a sweep of his hands as we walked through. 

The first impression is of that almost intellectual quality 
of Confucian, temples the spacious paved courts, with 
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their bronze cranes and griffons, the cool audience cham- 
bers, the tile roofs supported on red-lacquered of 
wood, the background of trees. Round the comer is the 
room where the Empress Dowager Imprisoned the Emperor, 
allowing him only a bird for companionship, after he 
unwisely allied himself with a clique of liberals at the end 
of the nineteenth century, and so made herself paramount 
ruler. Beyond are courtyards surrounded by covered walks, 
and the reception chambers where the bric-a-brac of that 
formidable female monarch whose conservatism helped to 
destroy the Manchu dynasty are displayed. There is some- 
thing pathetic in her bibelots clocks, watches, hideously 
ornate porcelain and cloisonne, an old manual fire enginefrom 
Europe, a sedan chair. (In the Winter Palace the attendants 
display an early phonograph and records of the late-nine- 
teenth-century popular French songs in which she delighted.) 

It is outside these precincts, however, that the park takes 
on the appearance of an enormous ornamental garden. It 
covers an area of about 800 acres. Four-fifths of this is 
taken up by a lake, in the middle of which is an island 
joined to the shore by a bridge and causeway. Round the 
edge of the water is a white marble balustrade, and rising 
from the lakeside the park climbs a hill, one of the foothills 
of the Western Hills. Here is the grandeur of mountain 
and lake scenery, but all humanised and caught in miniature. 
Tea houses, temples, and pagodas climb to the summit of the 
peak, itself surmounted by a shrine where some of the figures 
are still broken and headless just as the British and French 
troops left them when they sacked the Palace in 1860. 

There are plenty of these unpleasant reminders in China. 
This park itself was laid out to replace an earlier pleasure 
palace destroyed by the Allies. Note how it was financed, 
however by using money raised to build a navy. China's 
pride foundered, but the absurd and beautiful marble 
boat offshore remains. 

Below the hill are covered walks* their wooden pillars 
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and trelliswork marvellously painted with scenes out of old 
romances, and pleasure pavilions, memorial arches, and 
paved walks. One can imagine all the grandeur of a wild 
landscape without getting one's feet damp, sitting by the 
lake and watching the wind raise wavelets while one drinks 
tea and eats preserved dates or one of the many other 
sweetmeats the stallholders sell. Which is what we did. 

The crowds ebbed and flowed. It was more than an 
ordinary holiday; it was a festival. In the Imperial 
theatre, an open-air three-stage affair, the topmost stage 
for any celestial deities represented, the bottom-most for 
devils and souls in hell, a play was being given. By the 
lake a group of acrobats performed. Yet it was all very 
tidy and neat. We noticed, for example, rhymed injunc- 
tions to put litter in the litter baskets, and there was no litter 
left about. But it was also very relaxed. If China's officials 
sometimes seem sombre and puritanical in their work, in their 
leisure pursuits they present a very different personality. 

Sitting there, we were suddenly accosted by one of the 
waiters from the hotel : "Lai~le! Lai-le!" " He says 'You've 
come'," grinned Mr. Chang. "A Peking greeting. He 
wants you to have a glass of wine." We have not often 
been offered wine by hotel waiters, unless we paid for it, 
and we relished the experience. "Long life! Bottoms 
up." He raised Ms wine cup, and we raised ours. 

"Come," said Mr. Chang. "It's getting cold. Well go 
back by boat." We piled into a boat already loaded with 
singing Koreans. Across" the water some Chinese students 
were singing one of the songs of the day: "The people of 
the world are of one heart" . . . and suddenly, astern, there 
was an answering song from another boatload: "We've 
hae awa tae bide awa, we'll aye came back an' see yee". 
Good genuine Scots, sung with gusto. "A bunch of 
Communists from Scotland, by Heaven!" we exclaimed. 
"Well," said Mr. Chang, modestly, "not only pilgrims in 
pursuit of beauty come to China these days." 
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To arrive in China In early autumn is to arrive in time for 
the chrysanthemums, the smell of chestnuts being roasted 
In the open, and for October ist. October ist, the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the "People's Republic of China'*, 
is a national holiday celebrated with a great deal of parad- 
ing, gusto, and merriment. Judging by the sounds of bands 
practising their marches and the sight of gigantic floats 
being put ready, it is also a day which requires a lot of 
preparation. 

To be precise, our own Introduction to the festivities 
started the day before, at a hotel reception heralded by a 
large crimson invitation card. For a distressing moment 
we wondered: <e Formal or Informal?" But Mr, LI dis- 
abused us quickly, assuring us that China's formality did 
not run to dinner jackets yet, and indeed, going Into the 
reception hall of the Peking Hotel, which accommodates ' 
a thousand people with ease, we saw that there was nothing 
to worry about on that score. From one point of view the 
gathering might even have been called slightly drab. 

There was no lack of refreshments or wine, but there was 
none of the colour of great State occasions In the West, no 
brilliantly-uniformed chests with their rows of ribbons and 
medals, no evening dress decorated with the Insignia of 
orders, or elegant gowns and jewellery. Neither Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai, who received us time only for a 
handshake, and a nod before the hundreds behind us 
pressed in for their introduction nor Mao Tse-tung 5 
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Chairman of the Government, who was moving freely 
among the guests, wore anything other than the simple, 
utilitarian uniform which Sun Yat-sen introduced nearly 
forty years ago, and which still bears the name of "Yat-sen 
uniform". Nor did their ministers. Trousers of cotton or 
woollen cloth and a jacket buttoning up to the neck, with 
big side pockets, were the measure of formality, and later 
we found the same austerity practised by all government 
officials we met. The only splashes of colour in that 
gathering of delegations, journalists, trade unionists, 
political figures, trade representatives, and just plain 
visitors like ourselves, from every part of the world except 
America, were the clothes of some of the Asian delegates. 
They were very numerous, these Asian delegates, a re- 
minder of the importance to Asia of what is happening in 
China, where Peking radio nightly sends out its bulletins 
in Korean and Indonesian, Japanese and Tamil, Hindi, 
Vietnamese, Mongolian and Thai. 

It so happened that we specially applauded one of the 
eminent Asians present that evening. Mao Tse-tung 
spoke a few words. So did several other delegates. Then 
it was the turn of the Prime Minister of Nepal. His was 
the only speech we really understood, for he spoke in 
English, and we clapped wildly out of gratitude. 

The reception was only a prelude for those whom the 
Chinese call "honoured foreign guests". The real business 
of National Day began next morning. By one of history's 
ironies, it centred on the Tien An Men, the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace, from whose balconies the Emperor's mandates were 
once delivered to his subjects. From these same balconies 
the leaders of the present Government watch the citizens 
of Peking, the representatives of the Services, and delegates 
from the national minorities those who a few years ago 
would have been called "tribespeople" march, run, and 
dance across the massive square confronting the gateway. 
More than half a million passed through the square that 
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> and three times that number, we were told, 
the route to watch them. Three quarters of Peking watching 
the other quarter parade . . it wasn't difficult to believe. 

The Boulevard of Perpetual Peace is about a hundred 
yards wide at this point, and on the far side of the square, 
where a memorial to the Heroes of the Revolution was 
being laid out rather in the Russian style, there is an open 
space that must go back for another two hundred yards. 
It seethed with people, cheering so loud that the of 

ten massed bands sounded Mke a peevish whimper. 

If we had not had tickets to one of the balconies, we 
would never have seen the heart of the proceedings, so 
dense w r ere the crowds. Besides, it was raining. Peking 
has a fine autumn climate, sunny and dry, but it had chosen 
this one day to rain toirentially. "God doesn't seem to 
like the Communists," I said to our companion., as we took 
our places under the sheltering roof of the balcony. "Are 
you so sure?" he answered. "It rained the first time too. 
Things were rather different then ..." This was one of 
those gross understatements that the Chinese, like the 
British, enjoy making. 1949 . . . the Government just 
proclaimed . . . chaos after war and civil war . . fighting 
still going on in the south . . . and we in Western Europe 
wondering whether this new structure would not topple 
of its own accord, and almost convinced that a gentle 
shove would do ... And now, however one looked at it, 
something very different. "And look!" he added. "The 
umbrellas! They were there that first time too." Every- 
where in the crowd opposite us oiled-silk umbrellas were 
being raised aloft as the guns boomed out their salute and 
hundreds of thousands of voices took up the burden of the 
national anthem: "Arise! All ye who refuse to be bond- 
slaves ! " The parade was beginning. 

Unless one takes notes at a function like this, the order 
is forgotten. Alas, we did not take notes. Engrossed in 
watching, we forgot to write. The organization was 
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impressive. The celebration of 1949 had apparently been 
haphazard, with massive crowds pushing and jostling 
below the Gate of Heavenly Peace, and Mao Tse-tung 
losing his voice through shouting " Wan Sui . . * Long LivcJ" 
throughout the morning and the best part of the after- 
noon. But there was no raggedness on this occasion. Group 
after group of paraders followed hard on each other's 
heels without a break. Children wearing red scarves and 
carrying flowers released balloons and doves as they 
flocked past. Railwaymen pushed an enormous float in 
the shape of a steam engine. Machine-tool workers and 
textile operatives carried the tools of their trade in larger- 
than-life models. Each trade and profession bore aloft an 
emblem or a banner. If the evening before had seemed 
drab, this was colour gone mad. 

Now, from all those memories, these stand out: the 
delegates from the Miao people of the South-west, silver 
plaques on their skirts, and the booted Mongols of the 
north, dancing their way across the square; a dragon forty 
feet long, writhing and undulating in the crush; acrobats 
with "lions" performing as they went; a huge globe of the 
world surmounted by a dove; girls in silk and chiffon 
dancing the Lotus Dance, lowering and raising their arms 
as though the flowers closed and opened once again. Then 
came the religious groups, Buddhist, Moslem, Taoist, 
Protestant, Catholic, each with their banners, and units of 
the army, well clad and equipped, and marching with 
astonishing precision. 

Once or twice, tired of standing, we went down the stairs 
to drink tea in the refreshment room. With embarrassing 
courtesy, the attendants reminded us that we were not so 
nimble on our legs by insisting on helping us down. 
Respect for the old, we felt, should be kept in its place! 
The refreshment room was deserted. Hardly a one had 
left the balcony, and Mao, every now and then raising his 
hand to wave, was standing out in the pouring rain. 
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We knew something of Mao*s personal history, of how 
he had come from peasant stock and trained as a 

youth to endure cold, hunger, and fatigue. His part in the 
8,6o<Hmile Long March when the Communists evaded 
Chiang Kai-shek's forces in the early 19305 is a common- 
place. Yet it seemed folly for a national leader in his 
sixties, tall, strong, and well-built though he looked, to be 
risking his health like this. "He won't go in/* said our 
companion. "There's a room behind him, where he could 
shelter, but he's refused. But there's not much danger 
of pneumonia," he went on. "Why, last year in Wuhan 
he came on some youngsters practising long-distance 
swimming in the Yangtze, and insisted on joining them* 
He swam a good ten miles. You see, hell stand there until 
the end." 

"We saw the last paraders march across and vanish. The 
onlookers surged forward. We looked at our watches. Four 
hours, almost to the minute. It was over, and Mao was 
still there waving. 

At least, we thought it was over. The Chinese, however 3 
love their festivities dearly. The evening and Mr. Li 
conspired to drag us out again. "You must see the fire- 
works!" he exclaimed. "In every city in China it is like 
this." We climbed the stairs to the balcony once more. 
Mao and Chou En-lai and Chu Teh, the Commander-in- 
Chief, were mingling with the guests, without anyone to 
force a passage for them or, indeed, very evident body- 
guards. We could not, in fact, make out any policemen 
in the crowd, though the standard uniform does not make 
it easy to distinguish rank or duty. This carefree, almost 
lackadaisical, behaviour seemed very odd. We sought 
out an informant whom we thought reliable. This is what 
he told us: "Mao insists on it. He won't have streets or 
places named after him, either, or any of the usual honours. 
You know, it used to be the custom to give birthday 
honours or presents to Emperors and powerful officials, 
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but when Mao learnt that there was a move on foot to 
mark his birthday by giving him presents he wouldn't 
have any of it. He simply disappeared from Peking a few 
days before his birthday, and came back unannounced a 
few days after it was over." 

Below us the square was lit by astonishing fireworks. 
One after the other rockets went off like a military opera- 
tion. Here and there groups of dancers formed, encircled 
by singing, clapping crowds, until the whole forecourt of 
the Gate of Heavenly Peace seemed to be one singing, 
dancing throng. 



PART II 



The Way to a Peasant's Heart 



The key to China Is the peasant. The key to the peasant's 
heart is land. And the key to Industrialization Is bigger crops. 
If the peasant can be induced, by any measures, to grow 
more If he can be provided with the wherewithal to do so 
there will be capital for industry, and enough money la the 
peasant's pocket to make him an attractive market for goods. 

Like all underdeveloped countries, China Is predomin- 
antly agricultural. Its economy, Its foreign trade, depend 
on the harvests. Over 80 per cent of the population lives 
on the land: of a mainland population of 640 million, over 
500 million dwell In a multitude of villages and depend on 
the bounty of the "Good Earth". The struggle which 
ended with the emergence of a Communist Government 
was a struggle as to who should own the land. 

Ten years ago, before the Communists came to power, 
ownership of the land was vested in a small minority. 
Overall figures vary, but It appears that non-worMng 
landlords and a rather larger group of rich peasants (who 
worked on the land themselves, but hired labour to help 
them) owned upwards of 70 per cent of the arable land. 
These two groups between them constituted about 10 per 
cent of the rural community. The rest, the tenants, the 
poor peasants, the army of landless peasants who Mred 
themselves out by the week or the month and of whom It 
used to be said that they were "too poor even to buy them- 
selves wives", owned the remaining 30 per cent. Nine out 
of every ten country folk had a direct share in less than a 
third of the arable land. 
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These figures, though used by the Communists* were 
vouched for by pre-war Kuomintang studies* Yet even 
with such unequal division, by no means more uneven 
than in Britain today, an enduring and contented agricul- 
tural community is possible. It is only possible, however, 
if tenancies are secure, the land produces plenty, and 
sufficient of its produce is left in the hands of the poorest 
to provide a decent standard of living and a margin for the 
ambitious peasant to improve his economic position. 

But in Old China conditions were very different. So 
desperate were they that they required some drastic 
solution. Sun Yat-sen was aware of this when he put 
forward his slogan of "land to the tillers!'* in the early 
twenties. Some Kuomintang leaders also realized the 
need to redress this unbalance, but their tragedy was that 
they depended on landlord support to maintain their 
power. For the area of cultivated land, about 250 million 
acres, provided only about half an acre per head of the 
population, and the yield per acre was only about half that 
of Japanese holdings where farmers use artificial fertilizers, 
improved seeds, insecticides, and other modern methods 
of increasing yields. Not only could the Chinese peasant 
not afford to make these innovations. He would not. Total 
output was low in proportion to the size of population, and 
landlords took too big a share of the total. They provided 
nothing in the way of implements, buildings or capital, but 
rents were 50, 60, and even 70 per cent of the grain crops. 
Given good harvests, the land would provide the peasant 
with only the most meagre diet once he had met his 
obligations. But a bad harvest (and in some districts these 
came every other year), a drought, a flood, a plague of 
locusts, and there was nothing but hunger and famine. 
The record of dire famines in the past 150 years is mono- 
tonous and terrible reading. In North China alone, in 1887 
and 1888, ten million perished. 

Such conditions meant abysmal poverty, disease, and 
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Ignorance. Estimates put illiteracy at 
o to 95 per cent, and the life expectancy at under 

years. They also made the peasant conservative 
superstitious, opposed to change and experiment* He knew 
his forefathers, In a good year, had made meet. 
He was schooled In their methods. Any deviation 
bring him trouble and offend his ancestors. So he prayed 
for good weather and kept to time-honoured customs; but 
when the harvest failed, he had still to pay rent and 
and feudal dues. He took to grubbing for weeds and roots. 
He borrowed grain at high interest. In extremity he sold 
his land. When all else was impossible, he might, in 
desperation, sell his children, turn himself into a hired hand 
or a beggar, or take off for the city. Once there, indeed, 
he earned little enough, for the labour pool in the indus- 
trial cities was big, wages were as low as U.S. $10 a month, 
and jobs were hard to find. 

But sometimes, hounded by poverty, embittered, hungry, 
he and his fellows revolted. It was on this groundswell of 
peasant revolt that the Communists were carried to power. 

Foreign observers have often read into the Chinese 
character a strong vein of pacifism. Certainly some of 
their philosophers have advocated it. Yet even a cursory 
reading of China's history suggests something very different. 
Dynasties rose and fell on the wave of peasant revolt. 
When Europeans first penetrated the Chinese Empire 
early in the eighteenth century revolt against high land 
taxes and exorbitant rents was endemic. In the 1850*3, 
when the influence of Christian missionaries was beginning 
to be felt, this took the form of a co-ordinated rebel- 
lion led by men who proclaimed a Sinicized version of the 
Gospels. Their proclamations placed women on an equal 
footing with men, preached the advantages of learning 
from Western science, called foreigners "brothers'^ and 
demanded that land be held in common. 

The rebels swept through the South, overran the 
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Yangtze Valley, and threatened the Imperial Throne. 
That they failed to overthrow the dynasty was due partly 
to disunity within their ranks, partly to the fact that the 
Manchus, shaken by these events, had made so many con- 
cessions to the foreign powers that these were now prepared 
to turn and help the Emperor's forces with the task of 
suppression. In the last stages of the revolt British and 
French forces and American volunteers took the field 
against the rebels. Estimates put the loss of life over a ten- 
year period at ten millions or more. 

Succeeding reformers absorbed the lessons of this revolt. 
Sun Yat-sen, who admitted he had learnt from the experi- 
ence of these rebels who called themselves "Soldiers of the 
Kingdom of Heavenly Peace", made land reform to 
alleviate the conditions of the peasantry a main plank in 
his revolutionary programme. Officially the Kuomintang 
adopted this policy. But following Sun's death, when the 
armies of the Kuomintang drove back the warlord armies 
which had usurped the power of the Manchu dynasty, 
Chiang Kai-shek, his successor, swung sharply to the right, 
made dead letters of the proclamations of rent reductions 
and land reform, and turned on those of his colleagues 
who still held to the spirit of Sun's slogan. Power had been 
achieved. It was easier to maintain its fruits through the sup- 
port of landlords and a bureaucracy sprung from the landed 
classes than by loosing the peasants against the landlords. 

It was at this point that the Communists began to build 
themselves a base by putting Sun's dictum into practice. 
Thus ran their argument: China is a peasant country. To 
win power, the peasant must be won. The peasant is 
wedded to land. Then oust the landlord and give him 
land. So will the peasant be made an ally, and his son a 
volunteer soldier. 

By 1949? when the Communist-led armies were driving 
Chiang's forces to the coast, almost every common soldier 
in their ranks was a peasant. 




1 1 . Hankow's double-decker bridge across the Yangtze, 

12. The assembly shop in China's first aircraft factory. 





13. Highway engineers face massive problems a road winds over loess 
country to the Yellow River control project at Sanmen Gorge, 




1 4. Coalmining is open to women. 



1 5. At Anshan in Manchuria, where much of China's steel is made. 





1 6. Drilling for oil in the 

Northwest, where big 

oil deposits have been 

located. 



17. A workers' housing 




THE WAT TO A 

It would be wrong to think of the revolution which led 
to the establishment of the present Chinese Government 
as an offshoot of the Soviet Russian Government* On the 
contrary, there Is a good deal of evidence that at certain 
points Moscow was opposed to the practices of the 
Communists, and that the Chinese Communists 
had trouble over the tendency of some of their members to 
copy Russian practice to argue, for example, that because 
the Russians had based their revolution on Industrial 
workers, China must do the same; or that the cities must 
be captured and held, because the peasantry were "hope- 
lessly conservative". Certainly the Chinese Communists 
took much from Russia. But their success stemmed from 
the fact that they saw the revolution they led as the cul- 
mination of centuries of peasant revolt revolt which 
centred on the land. They triumphed because they tore 
the land from the landlords, harshly and without com- 
pensation, and gave it into the hands of those who tilled it. 

The manner in which this was effected varied. In the 
early days of the Communist counter-revolt against 
Chiang's forces, landlords and rich peasants were treated 
equally as "oppressors". As their experience deepened 
and their strength grew, however, the Communists (and 
here, apparently, the guidance of Mao Tse-tung was 
crucial) treated the rich peasants more leniently, allowing 
them to keep the greater part of their land, so depriving 
the landlords of possible allies and at the same time since 
the richer peasants were often the best farmers ensuring 
that production did not drop. 

By 1949 this was established practice, and by 1952, 
except for Tibet and certain Isolated areas, the process 
land reform, confiscation, call it what you will was 
virtually completed throughout mainland China. 

Landlord-owned land was confiscated. Tenants became 
owners. Landless labourers shared in the spoils of con- 
fiscation. Richer peasants fanning their own land with 
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HAPPENING IN CHINA* 

little labour were left In peace* At one stroke, rack rents 
were abolished. Instead, all peasants were required to pay 
a tax of from 12 to 15 per cent of their produce to the State, 
and whereas richer peasants had hitherto avoided paying 
tax by bribing tax collectors, henceforward any evasion 
was treated as a criminal offence. 

Obviously this reversal of fortune was achieved only 
at the cost of great violence. The Communists have never 
released figures indicating just how great was the toll. 
Against this, however, an objective observer has to set the 
violence, often calculated, practised upon the peasantry 
by landlords for centuries, and the old hatred of landlords 
the "silk-gown class", who enjoyed the privilege of educa- 
tion, controlled the bureaucracy, administered the tax 
offices, and empressed the poor for army service which 
smouldered in the peasant's heart. When the peasant was 
aroused, he and his fellows were hard to hold in check. 
The Communists, indeed, seem to have been anxious to 
keep this " tempest " within bounds, provided their aims 
were achieved. For a very good reason. Too much destruc- 
tion would have meant too great a disruption of the 
economy. But the immediate, political, rewards were 
immense. Offer a peasant land, and he will be your 
friend. Give him land, and a title-deed in his own name 
even if at some later date the community or State will 
take it over and he will be your follower. Through land 
reform the Communists won the allegiance of the peasan- 
try. Whether they can continue to command this allegiance 
depends today on whether they can urge the peasant, to 
grow more, persuade him to join with others in production, 
provide him with tools and seeds. 

Land reform was the end of one era. But for the Com- 
munists it was only the first step towards a new era. 
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The Co-operative Road 



Giving the peasant the land he tilled did not make him 
rich. It only made him less poor. At the same time, how- 
ever, it gave him an incentive. The more he could wrest 
from his plot of land, the more he could keep, and in 
years he was promised tax reductions. Because of this 
he was more open to innovation, and the government 
saw to it that whatever credits, improved seeds, fertilizers 
and better implements were on hand were channelled to 
him at low cost, in some instances free of charge, and with 
preference given to the poorest peasants. 

Yet the shortages were still appalling. Few owned 
draught animals, as the slaughter of oxen and horses 
during the war against Japan and the subsequent civil 
war had been ferocious. Though any implements the 
landlords might own were divided up, together with their 
land, many peasants still lacked the tools to do their job 
adequately. Moreover, some districts reported that too 
few hands were available, because of decades of army 
impressment. These difficulties threatened to retard 
recovery. The answer was Mutual Aid, a form of co- 
operative labour derived from those primitive mutual help 
societies which the peasantry in China, as in other im- 
poverished agricultural communities, had formed for self- 
protection. The Communists had tried out "Mutual Aid 5 * 
over wide areas for many years with considerable success, 
and from 1949 the practice was adopted on a national 
scale. 



WHATS HAPPEJiLVG LV CHLVA? 

Under this system, three or four families would pool 
their resources, one bringing their ox, another their plough, 
a third perhaps nothing but their skill and strength, for 
joint harvesting and seasonal work. As the advantages 
of group work became apparent, making speedier reaping 
or double-ploughing possible (and here again the govern- 
ment was careful to give such groups priority in allocations 
of cash and seed grain), Mutual Aid teams expanded to 
embrace twenty or more households, each working member 
earning a set amount for his labour, each ox or plough 
being awarded a share in the harvest 3 and their activities 
were no longer confined to seasonal work. 

Inevitably, however, their scope was limited. In the 
past, landlord-ownership had not meant farming on a large 
scale. Landlords had simply rented out small parcels of 
land to a multitude of tenants. Land reform had seemed 
to reinforce this fragmentation. The average farm was 
still no more than two-and-a-half acres, and it is difficult 
to apply modern methods of increasing output on such 
small units. 

A similar problem faced agriculturalists in England in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and at the 
time of the " enclosures", when small units were amalga- 
mated with large units against the opposition of small- 
holders. Though there was much injustice in the forced 
eviction of the small farmers, many of whom received 
inadequate compensation for the loss of their homesteads, 
modern agriculture would have been impossible without 
it. In twentieth-century China the problem is being met 
by co-operative farms. 

Co-operative farms were only introduced after Mutual 
Aid was well rooted. They were the logical extension of 
Mutual Aid, but whereas the land was tilled in individual 
lots under the first method, under the second a hundred 
or more peasants pooled their land as " share capital", 
removed the boundary stones, regarded animals and 
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as property^ a 

unit of from 200 to 1,000 acres. 
The changeover was only 

which Included the up of "model" 

co-operatives IE each district, where see for 

themselves what was intended, the out of 

government officials to help Mutual Aid the 

reorganization. It also required more cut-and-dricd 
administration, with an elected committee, the 
of which acted as manager, assuming for 

the farm and the allocation of profits along 
after deducting 10 per cent for a general 
to buy new implements or take over measures to 
output: 30 per cent for interest on "share capital", dis- 
tributed in proportion to the amount and value of the land 
contributed by each person; 70 per cent for labour, paid 
according to the number of hours worked, women receiving 
the same wage as men. 

We spent a day at one of these co-operative farms, 
driving out across the Hopei plain on a clear, autumn day, 
and through the village street which looked as well- 
swept and litter-free as any Peking street' to the former 
landlord residence which housed the co-operative head- 
quarters. The building was sturdy, even graceful, and three 
highly-polished rosewood chairs and some valedictory 
calligraphic scrolls on the walls next to a print of Mao 
Tse-tung were slight testimonies of the previous owner. 
The one complaint the peasants had about the place was 
the size of the rooms. e< So expensive to heat!" they ex- 
claimed. "And the landlord?*' we asked. "Oh, he's still 
about. He lives elsewhere." "But how does he live?" 
"Like us. We took his land, but we left him enough to 
live on, as much as we got ourselves. He wasn't one of the 
worst, you see. He wasn't killed." 

For two hours we sat at a table, drinking the inevitable 
cups of tea, while the seven members of the management 
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lot, by for 

or IE the 

got to a bis 

as as his put 

our at a now 

and he had to call out to to he 

up Ms IE It was a 

a few 

aad They illiterate, 

for one he "half-literate" with 

a of a few characters. Their knowledge 

of had nil, and had ever 

the town. Yet they 

no no of detailed grasp of their 

no to cover up their difficulties. 

to the gave: 

Aid was first out in the village in 1953, ^d 
so in 1955 the i,ooo-odd families 

to holdings into a unit of 1,700 

the of Mutual Aid to the present 

increased by 30 per cent, chiefly 
bigger were under the same crop, uncropped 
which divided the smaller units were sown, 

the was unified, and some adjoining 

had taken in. Since the agricultural tax 

on the of agricultural production in 1950, 
output was tax-free, and coupled with the 
of gave them a standard of living which, as 
one it, "they wouldn't even have thought about 

in the old days". Just how was this expressed in actual 
terms? Each one pointed to a different indicator of rising 
wealth: that they could buy two cheap cotton suits a year; 
that they were assured of enough food, and could eat meat 
regularly; that they had been able to purchase new imple- 
ments and install a radio in the co-operative's meeting 
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of earth. and 

of brick, of la 

of the a 

departure* 

the wail lay the fields, and the led 

us a narrow path and an The 

was cultivated as carefully as a 
From to men and women thcte 3 

it was clear that yields were still low, very 

lower than, for example, in Britain, Artificial 
were in short supply, and the output per man, we 
was less than 10 per cent, of that of a worker in a 
equipped modem farm because of the lack of labour- 
saving power-driven equipment. But as we turned 
towards the village the chairman pointed out a human gain. 
"Look," he said. Indicating the groups of peasants 
the crops, e we used to do that in ones and twos. It could 
be lonely work." 

As we came back to the homesteads we looked in at the 
health station, a clean, mud-brick building, established 
by the committee. Inside, the walls were whitewashed^ 
and the equipment was about what you would find in a 
British country doctor's surgery. The place was run by a 
qualified doctor and his assistant^ a medical field officer, 
and in addition to treating patients they were responsible 
for seeing that public health directives were followed. The 
village, it transpired, had had several "anti-" campaigns, 
anti-flies, anti-rats, anti-mosquitoes, and all its residents 
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It had had on the rate. 

Near the was a the 

the had a full of well- 

as we turning into 

the the 

a "That room," he said, 

it'f to school." The older generation, 

It to the disability of not bang 

to or so drafted the local school- 

and organized their 

* 4 And during the day," he went on, 

we out in the we would go over the 

the characters In the earth with a 

" The for was perhaps a heritage of the 

up the scholar as the model 

for all to but denied access to knowledge to all 

a tiny 

we saw a deal of farming conditions 

in the which we travelled, this was the only 

we inspected thoroughly. Was this 
farm a show-piece for foreigners? Something 
like this is to tell, but we did not see any evi- 

dence that it was so* They were enthusiastic about their 
way of Efe, and if their record was anything Hke 
typical it is to understand the strength of the present 
government* They judged the administration by the degree 
which, it had improved Mving standards, and this was 
considerable. By the questions they .asked about agriculture 
in other parts of the world, however, and the extraordinary 
interest the whole population showed in Western visitors, 
we gathered that we were the first Westerners to visit the 
place. Our interpreter told us this was so-, and we had no 
reason to doubt him, 
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merly they hungry; 
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and their children 

more, they seemed to look to the for 

they talked volubly of their for 

roads and bigger crops. 

There remains the question of whether 
a role in this co-operative development. Officially, no 
means were used other than propaganda 
There was no legal compulsion, and a a 

co-operative farm could, if he chose, contract out 
receive another piece of land or ask to be Ms 

"share" in cash. 

Inevitably, of course, there was a good deal of public 
pressure. Take the case of the British Agricultural Market- 
ing Boards* when, a plebiscite showed that a certain 
percentage agreed to join, membership became compulsory. 
In China, when a majority of villagers decided to form a 
co-operative, the minority probably found it difficult to 
remain outside. There were also plenty of instances of 
"illegal** pressure. The Chinese pros carried reports of 
how local officials had hustled peasants, and acted arbi- 
trarily and harshly, and there had been some resentment 
on the part of the richer peasants, who had gained little 
from land reform and could no longer indulge in tax 
evasion or add to their holdings* 

In general, however, it seems true to say that the rad- 
ical changeover from small holdings to big co-operative 
farms was effected fairly smoothly. There was nothing 
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On the of It, 

to the for to to It In Ms own 

the for speed. If 

was to had to be 

to so could be put 

to on grain, and so on. 

be if the units were large, and 

the Five- Year Plan began, the 

on, behalf of co-operative farming was stepped 

up. 1955 it mounted higher* and by 

i 80 per was in co-operative units. 

Two In 1958, was a further transforma- 

into "communes ". These, 

5,000 households each* hold the 

in the members on a wage basis. 

They arc for all local affairs from irrigation 

to education, and by deploying large 

of in am military fashion ensure that 

is to perform the most urgent tasks. 

They aa important factor in developing 

such as "backyard 5 * blast furnaces, 

can put local sources of raw materials to good use. 

have insisted that only force could have 

the to adopt se communes ", with their 

kitchens, nurseries* and mass working methods. 

The Chinese Communists, on the other hand, say that the 

came from a shortage of capital and machinery 

which was holding tip progress and could only be met by 

rationalizing raral labour. Whether the peasants give their 

support will depend on the degree to which these measures 

raise Evtug standards, and ultimately their justification 

will Me in the overall figures for agricultural production. 
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The Agricultural 



When we had of 

all the material on It which we could lay our on, we 

Interviewed the Minister of Agriculture, Lei Lu-yen, 
Ms information, which we checked and to 

other sources, the following picture of agricultural produc- 
tion emerged. 

The pre-war peak year was 1936, but by the 

unsettled conditions had reduced output by at 14 per 
cent and possibly more. The previous peak 
regained by 1952, and rice, the main food crop, 
10 per cent higher than the earlier record yield, 
56 per cent higher. 

This rapid rehabilitation of agriculture was in itself a 
remarkable achievement, considering the devastation the 
country had endured, and we learnt later that a compar- 
able reconstruction of industry had taken place. In both, 
the ground was being prepared for the first Five- Year 
Plan, which came into operation in 1953. Under the Plan 
food crops were to increase by a further 23 per cent, with 
grain output rising from 164 million tons to 1 192.9 million, 
and the production of sugar (always something of a luxury 
in many parts of China) doubling. At the same time 
industrial crops, particularly cotton, jute, hemp, and 
tobacco, were to increase very significantly, and 40 per 
cent more acreage was to be put down to oil-bearing crops. 

These targets appear modest by comparison with the rise 
in food production in North America and Britain during 
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the war* In for there was a 50 per 

in in five years. Britain, 

and other equipment; 

improved were 

rich old pastures which bore 

were brought into cultivation. 

All to promote an increase was a guaran- 

on the hand, had to start from scratch. 

Only gradually could she acquire 
in any quantity, small supplies of artificial 
a few tractors. Despite this, much progress 
of the incentives given to the 
with better planning and a correspond- 
ing of the available resources. Co-operative 
an obvious indicator of more rational use of 
So, too* were the supply and marketing 
whose stores, with their bins of salt and 
earthenware jars of cooking oil and soya sauce, 
a feature in every large village, and provided 
competition that many of the local private 
been forced to dose their doors. For these 
and marketing co-operatives undertook, with State 
to sell the peasant Ms daily necessities and all the 
of Ms trade at reasonable prices, and at the same time 
marketed his produce for Mm and offered Mm an assured 
market* 

was necessarily uneven. The goal of 6| million 

of land reclamation was reached by 1956. The target 

for total rice production was reached even earlier, though 

districts reported that yields' per acre had failed to 

exceed the 1952 levels. Animal husbandry benefited by an 

increase in foodstuff the use of artificial insemination, and 

a reduced incidence of disease. Rinderpest was almost 

eimmated, and losses from foot-and-mouth disease and 

anthrax had dropped. (According to official figures, the 
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As this, however, tea slowly: the 

crop dropped heavily in 1955^ it 

later; and was a short fall in In 1957. 

Something of this up-and-down to be 

expected, but in the event the set for 1957 

reached comfortably, and in important 
exceeded by a wide margin. This gave China to 

feed her growing population and capitalize an 
programme, and an export surplus to cover 
imports. The spectre of famine receded. The for 

modem industry grew brighter. 

But where does China go from here? The 
has to be maintained, for political as well as economic 
reasons. There may be time for consolidation, for 
stock, but the change in regime must still show dividends^ 
and an expanding industrial base will require a corres- 
ponding expansion of agricultural production. 

The Second Five- Year Plan has followed the First, 
Again, more increases: an overall increase of 35 per cent in 
agricultural output; a goal of 250 million tons of grain 
and 24 million tons of cotton a year by 1962; a total of 
1,100 million tons of grain in five years. And beyond this? 
A draft ten-year programme which envisages, by 1967* a 
150 per cent rise over the 1956 levels in grain, 200 per cent 
in cotton, and 150 per cent in soya beans. Can it be done? 

Some of these levels were In fact reached and even 
exceeded in 1958, and after sifting available statistics arid 
holding discussions with those concerned, we concluded that 
a high rate could be maintained provided the means to 
improve per acre yields were available. 
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and is the of fertilizers, 

use ia is the for the 

the yield. China is desperately 

of of ammonia, about half a 

in 1957? is to be to five million torn by 

but this will only about 20 Ib. an acre, 

less a in intensive agriculture 

la Fairly quantities are now being 

and elsewhere, but China 
use 30 tons a year. That, together 

which are now distributed more 
a big rise in yields, 

is control. Insecticides are 

co-operative farms 90,000 tons 

in 1956 have been concerted campaigns 

We did of districts where peasants had 

as "God-sent pests" and were reluctant 

to them, but these were only isolated 

control, which includes spraying from 

the to been very effective. 

implements have to be replaced* 
of wheekd-double-shared steel ploughs 
in China during the past five years. With 
rows can be planted and the better cultivation 
which reduces loss of moisture from the soil. There 

arc 300 tractor arid implement stations with 

upwards" of 10,000 tractors* which service co-operative 
principally those in cotton areas, but many of the 
the use are -primitive in the extreme, 

the rapidity with* which China is tooling up for 
tractor lorry production it "will be a long time before 
she can manufacture enough tractors, cultivators, irriga- 
tion pumps, trucks, and all the appurtenances of mech- 
anized agriculture. Until then she will have to depend in 
part on imports, though her capacity to import is neces- 
sarily limited. 
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of Apart big 
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themselves, and we saw 

to do so. 

Finally, huge new can be 
There are 100 million, acres of potentially 

in the north-west; over thirty 
virgin land in the north-east; 
reclaimable acres in the rest of China. If these were 
under the plough, the farmed area would be 50 per 
greater* The rate at which they can be brought 
cultivation depends on the rate at which heavy industry 
can supply equipment, but tractors, combine 
and other modern machinery, chiefly from Russia, are 
breaking in virgin land in the north-east. Chinese esti- 
mates have put tractor requirements alone at 1,500,000, 
and British, German^ French and Italian manufacturers 
have begun to take advantage of the enormo<us market 
opening up there. We gathered^ however, that in the 
immediate years to come the Chinese are likely to concen- 
trate more on the less expensive, but equally fruitful, 
Japanese methods of farming. 

If these measures are taken as they are due to be 
taken China should be in a position to meet the goals 
the Government has set. In fact, the harvest claimed for 
1958 reaches the projected 1962 level. But there remains 
the specifically human element. The greatest of China's 
natural resources is human labour and the extraordinary 
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1 8. Operatic performers must be able to dance as well as to j>iiu* and art, 

19. In festival mood at the Summer Palace. Peking, 





*>. On National Day. paraders push model* of Chinas 700.000 "backyard" 
blast iurnarrs across Tien An Mon Square in Peking. 

. The Boulevard ofPeriK-tual Pearewith the Peking Hotel in the background. 





22, A poster of Mao Tse-tung outside a primary school. 




.1. "Srr ho, much p fc left; Charcoal burning In the funnel keeps 

the soup m the trough hot. P 

*4- An e-venin* of rhrss in a peasant home. 




Health of a Nation 



Sometimes, going down a street, we would see 
wearing gauze masks like those a surgeon 

"Whatever is that for?" we asked. 

"He's probably got a bad cold. Something infectious, 
at any rate." 

Inspecting a co-operative farm we came on two young 
women feeding the hens wearing masks; and in factories 
and food shops we saw them too. Not only masks. There 
were injunctions to children: "Keep your hands clean. 
Dirt means disease." Notices in restaurants and public 
places read: 66 Do not spit. Spitting spreads tuberculosis." 
(Apparently spitting had been a national habit. The dust 
in some districts made it almost essential). Posters told 
in pictures the awful progress of dysentery, from an enor- 
mous fly crawling over a dish to the end-product, a cada- 
verous sufferer squatting in a toilet. (The Chinese are 
much less embarrassed about such things than we are. 
One bold and popular paster shows, in great detail s the 
development of an embryo in the womb up to the moment 
of childbirth.) 

We were at first inclined to regard this strident, as 
overdoing it, until we saw some of the fiightening statistics 
of the incidence of disease. 

Consider these examples. Typhoid and dysentery were 
endemic. Cholera periodically spread inland from the sea- 
ports, or along the river valleys. Typhus, carried by Hce, 
was frequent. The incidence of malaria, hookworm and 
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30 per intestinal 

by or water* 

the which could be 

a decade ago. Then 

20^000 scientifically-trained doctors. 

The In the big cities and coastal ports. 

ia private practice^ and their patients were 

the well-to-do. One U.S.-trained 

is now for health services in an 

province, admitted that he had been able to 

of U.S. $1,000 for delivering a child when 

he a practice in Shanghai. Apart from these, 

a few a scattering of medical centres 

run by 400,000 practitioners of what is called 

"Chinese ", who used herbal remedies and 

acupuncture (the of illness by pricking different 

of the body with needles) ; untrained midwives who, 

in the words of one doctor* "would go scrabbling up after 

die child with dirty nails"; and charlatans best described 

as witch-doctors who made use of charms* exorcisms, and 

the calling back of ghosts. 

There was every excuse for painting dirt and disease in 
the most appalling colours, and this policy had brought 
tangible results. Peking itself was one of the deanest cities 
we had ever visited. It was, as the Chinese claimed, prac- 
ticaiy flyles% though there was something slightly absurd 
about watching men aimed with fly-swatters chasing flies 
through the market places with all the zeal which other 
men in other countries devote to chasing game. The 
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seriously-Ill in 
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and the wards, for convalescents to get 
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These facilities were supported by a considerable 
scheme, which had already turned out more than 7^000 
fully-qualified doctors, and was then coping with 
37,000 medical students, 40 per cent of whom were women. 
This In turn was supplemented by the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products and a considerable range of 
medical and surgical equipment, some of which Is even 
being exported. Standardized vaccines and sera were 
being produced In sufficient quantitieSj though antibiotics 
were still Imported In quantity from Europe. 

The provision of such facilities on a big scale Is expensive. 
Peking now has three hospital beds per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation, and it Is probably better provided for than almost 
any other Chinese city. Such methods are also slow to 
take effect. Meanwhile, the bulk of the population has to 
be attended to. The obvious answer is preventive medi- 
cine, and Mme LI Teh-chuan,, the Minister of Health, 
made this abundantly clear to us when she talked to us. 
She devoted little of the time to talking about curing 
disease. But she talked at length about preventive 
measures. 

Mme LI is a round-faced, easy-mannered, middle-aged 
woman, whose early Hfe was spent In welfare and Y.W.G.A. 
work Her husband, the late ** Christian Marshal" Feng 
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was one of the of the 

China has Start- 

ing out as a boy, he joined a war- 

to be a warlord. But 

a of he earned the of 

his by fighting In their company, 

by Ms did likewise. Neither 

Ills He a company 

of his by a played on them. 

to China we heard a good deal of 
"turning her back on the West" and 
arc ultra-nationalists in the country who 

from "imperialist" coun- 

with aversion. Those whom we met, however, were 
to from whatever source they could, and Mme 

Li her officials were certainly in this category. 

They were well primed in what health services in Britain 
America were doing, and in recent years they have 
visited European countries for this specific purpose. 

The they are taking to control preventable 

are, in fact, very much the same as those in use 
in the West- 
Smallpox, for example, is being eliminated by whole- 
vaccination, and all children are vaccinated in infancy 
and twice again before they reach the age of twenty. Intes- 
tinal infections are reduced by the introduction of modern 
sanitation, and especially by the provision of a supply of 
pure water. Peking and some other cities now have an 
ample supply, and it is safe to drink, and the infected wells 
which formerly supplemented the inadequate piped-water 
system have been filled up. (One of Mme Li's assistants 
gave us an interesting side-light on this question. People 
had been so accustomed to boiling all water before it could 
be used for drinking, she said, that when at last tap-water 
could be drunk with safety It took a lot of persuading before 
people would make use of it.) 
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a OE dirt 

a for 

at primary-schools level, 

to Immunity, had, LI, 

a reduction In 

Cholera^ she said, was wiped out. 

such a serious matter as It 

of the most difficult to eradicate, she went on, is 
tomlasis. 

is caused by a are 

excreted by sufferers from the disease. The 
in small fresh-water snails which live in or slow- 

moving water, and the adult flukes bore through the 
of people washing or working bare-foot in the paddy 
The disease is particularly common in South China, 
Its control Is made more difficult by the use of soil 

as manure. The life-circle of the fluke can be broken 
either by eliminating the snails or by eliminating the 
parasites. Both methods have been adopted, and 
1951 prevention and cure centres have been set up in 
badly-infested areas. 

Perhaps the most dramatic step was the forcible closure 
of the brothels, the chief source of venereal disease. Their 
inmates were taken to convalescent homes, and the 
Minister had reports, made at the time, of the background 
of many of the girls. The majority had entered brothels 
because of poverty. Many had been bought in famine- 
stricken areas by the brothel-keepers. At tie time of the 
closure, a good many of their owners were given heavy 
prison sentences, and the more vicious ones were shot. 
The girls themselves were treated for venereal disease 
and given training to fit them for a job tailoring, weaving, 
and the like. 

This whole health campaign had got under way very 
rapidly. The recipe was people "we put large numbera 
of medical field workers on to short courses, anything from 
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a lew to out again""; 

and an 

and 

the be to 

up to of When age and 

a following 

would clean their 
for 
With who might 

to an approach so "scientific"' how 

the use the word! had won over. 

"We the practitioners of "Chinese 

medicine V* the Minister, **but then, we would have 

So we decided to have our doctors work 

study their methods. We knew 

cphedrine long before anyone eke. 

They may to teach us. In this way our 

doetora could them simple instructions in scientific 

We did the with the old-style midwives. 

They tethered to wash their hands. They took no 

precautions sepsis. Instead, we offered to give 

them a few of training. This gave them great prestige, 

and when they went back to their villages we supplied 
them with and gauze, and showed them how to 

sterilize them*" 

Some indication of what difference this could mean was 
contained in the figure for infant mortality in Peking* It 
had dropped from 145 per 1,000 in 1952 to 45 in 1955. 
(In England it had Mien from 60 in the 1930'$ to 30 in 
the 1950*5.) Even allowing for a Mgher rate in the rural 
areas, this implies a iatt in the death rate, and unless the 
birth rate falls the population is bound to increase. This 
mmt be placed against an increased life expectancy. 
A hundred years ago the death rate in the West was 
about 40 per 1,000, and the expectation of life at birth 
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less forty years. Now to 

1 1 per i the expectation of life has to 

an more wonderful and of to man- 

all the more spectacular 

In China the death rate was higher, the 

of life no more than thirty years. But 

are improving, and given the wide of 

practices, they could improve at a striking rate. 
Then the population problem could become a 

year 15 million people are added to the 

country must support. TMs can rise with to 20 mil- 
Eon. Within twenty-five to thirty years, there may be 
I 9 ooo million Chinese. 

Theories of Communism and birth control do not usually 
with each other. Very wisely, however, the 
Chinese Government has not committed itself about the 
population question. They have placed emphasis on the 
potential expansion of the economy, and there is a natural 
reaction against the callous outlook of those who argued 
that floods and famine were necessary to keep the numbers 
down* On the other hand they were flexible enough not to 
denounce birth control outright, and Mme Li herself we 
found to be a strong protagonist of the right of the people 
to have access to methods of birth control. Not only* we 
gathered, because of the growth of population, but because 
women have a right not to grow old bearing many children, 
as have so many Chinese women. 

But at the back of her mind, and of the minds of those 
who are pioneering a birth-control campaign in China 
today, may well be the thought that fifteen to twenty 
milHon more mouths a year must be fed* More bousing 
must be found. More clothing will be needed. To say 
nothing of the heavy drag on industrial development* 



Education 



did not reach China till the 

end of the century. Up to that point, the civil 

was to who could compose skilful 

on the classics to satisfy the examiners* 

Only with the of missionary universities, 

by Chinese-run universities modelled on Western 

to study social, political and 

introduced from the West. America and 

a big part in this, the latter by encouraging 

to enter Japanese universities (they went in 

when Japan's defeat of Russia in 1905 demon- 

her ; the former by using her portion of 

the indemnity demanded after the Boxer Rebellion to 

American universities in China and offer scholar- 

for study in America. In all parts of China one comes 

the products of these universities engineers, 

scientists, doctors. 

But the numbers fortunate enough to receive any proper 
schooling at all, let alone a modem education, were very 
small Education was limited to the wealthy, primarily 
to those from landlord families, and it was a long-drawn- 
out business, partly because of the difficulty of learning the 
written language. Anyone who has carefully examined 
Chinese characters will appreciate this. Originally they 
were pictiregrams, each character being an outline or 
Amplified picture of the thing or idea it represented. 
Though modiicd through the centuries, they remain 



symbols, are of 

requiring ten s twenty, 
Since a truly be to use 

characters, a of 

money were required to learn them, 
a gulf, an acute "class " distinction, 

learnt them 3 and the 80 to 90 per of the 
which had not. The educated not 

be wealthy 3 but they were more from 

illiterate fellow-countrymen than were the rich 
the poor. 

A renascent China, however one which has set 
the task of accomplishing in three or four the 

of industrialisation which Europe acquired in the 
of two or more centuries must have trained, educated 
personnel. This means training not only technicians, 
scientists, teachers, and the like, but ensuring that the 
population in general is able to play its part in a highly 
complicated industrial society. It involves nothing less 
than giving a basic education to 500 million people. 

Tseng Chao-lun, the vice-Minister of Education* men- 
tioned to us the plans afoot to by-pass the complex written 
language when he described the manner in which illiteracy 
and the need to train up a new intelligentsia are being 
dealt with. A minimum number of simplified symbols, 
based on the old characters, are being used in newspapers 
and popular Hterature 5 but this is only a temporary 
measure. The radical solution envisaged is the adoption 
of an alphabet. A provisional alphabet with about 
thirty letters, one for each sound in the spoken language, is 
under discussion. The letters are modified Roman letters, 
and something of this nature would make teaching easier 
and simplify office and administrative work. (The present 
Chinese typewriters, for example, are cumbersome and 
slow, and cannot compete with a pea.) Yet old traditions 
die hard. The British have not yet relinquished their 
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of in of the 

in is a 

to the on the the 

are an 

arc in the 

on a "pcople-tcach-peoplc" movement. 

for are la on 

by all are with 

was to by in old China, 

to venera- 
tion, for The and the civil servant were 
as the in society, 
was in the popular belief that no scrap 
no matter how insignificant, 
be There was in the written word, 

China is to reap the benefit of 

for the acquisition of is to this day 

as as a rise in material standards 

of living. There to be scarcely a village without one 

or literacy classes* where any villager who can 

a hundred characters or more is expected 
to on Ms to- Ms neighbours. Temples, the 

houses^ or a courtyard outdoors do duty as class- 
rooms. The characters to be studied are written up on 
wMtewashed walls or any available board. Sometimes,, 
we heard^ enthusiastic peasants would chalk the lesson 
for the day on their ox or plough* so that they could 
carry on. their studies as they turned the furrows, and 
groups hoeing or weeding out in the fields would have a 
yct-to-be-learnt character chalked on their backs so that 
anyone resting for a moment would have it before Ms 
eyes* 

Primary and secondary schooling is more cut and dried, 
though it is severely hampered by the shortage of teachers^ 
wMcfe delayed an ail-out attempt to institute compulsory 
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New In 

but the in the number of 

has so temporary 

lias had to be found* the 

is very rough, in the rural poorly- 

badly heated, and with too few chairs and 
In of this nearly 60 million children over 
of age were In primary schools IE 1956, 5 In 

schools. The expectation Is that within ten 
will be enough teachers and 
to compulsory education. 

There Is also a great deal of emphasis on 
education. There are some 200 universities and 

of them In the seven biggest cities. Since 1950 
new ones have been built, some of the old ones have 
enlarged, and certain Institutions whose Instruction over- 

have been amalgamated. Numbers had 
from 1 39,000 students in 1950 to 790,000 In 1958 1962 
goal Is 850,000)5 and the majority of those who graduate 
do so in scientific or technical subjects. 

We looked over several of these institutes of higher 
learning during our visit, among them Peking's former 
Yenchlng University, which was founded with American 
money channelled through missionary organisations, 
once had as Its president Dr. Leighton Stuart, the one-time 
U.S. Ambassador to China. The campus, which extends 
over some 500 acres, has great natural beauty. About half 
the buildings were built after 1952 to accommodate more 
students, since the student body had grown from 2,000 
to 11,000, together with 300 science research students. 
From what we could see of the various departments we 
carefully inspected the Physiology and Biochemistry 
Departments the teaching and research equipment was 
good, and the facilities, Hke the lecture rooms, resembled 
those of Western universities. We also found that many 
of the students were learning English. This has been the 
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at to 1949. Then 

it bad by The 

was too to 

not of the of infor- 

mation can be only In but for 

with the West, with 
with Europe. Most 

use as their 

So is as a on a par with 

we an on Scottish univcr- 

to we were that they no 

in understanding. (Privately, however, we 

a Scottish accent was included in their 

studio.) 

Over the lunch the President and some of his staff 

that the curriculum at Yeitching University was 
to such as literature, philosophy, history, 

economics, the fundamental sciences designed to turn 
out women of " knowledge and wisdom ". Appar- 

ently all universities hold classes in politics, but applied 
are taught in Technical Colleges, each of which 
in a particular subject,, whether medicine, 
education, agriculture, mining, oil drilling and refining, 
chemistry, aeronautical engineering, and the like. 

Every technical college is closely associated with the 
government ministry responsible for the profession or 
industry for which its students are bang trained, and 
the average period of study is four years. Students 
pay fees, but those whose families cannot afford it can 
apply for government grants* and most of the graduates 
eventually secure jobs in government organizations or 
factories. 

We also visited an old-established agricultural college 
with 2 3 ooo students on the outskirts of Peking. Its buildings 
and land for demonstration and experiment were quite 
inadequate, but a new college, further out, was then under 
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At a later we saw a 

an agricultural college at on our 

way to see a flood-control project. We 

only a few minutes there. we 

because of the the 

extensive exhibition covering the 
of agriculture we ever The 

new, and not yet completed, and Its of 

900 was expected to grow t to 3,000 when all the 
was done. Then It is to be the agricultural 

the whole of Anhwel province and its 30 
people. 

There was one feature of Chinese education which is 
worth remarking upon, because it impressed us very much. 
That is, the quality of the children. Character is 
formed in the first six or seven years of life, 
in the home. Pearl Buck has given an account of the sort 
of home influences to which Chinese children were 
in her book. Many Worlds* When an infant cried it 
immediately picked up and pacified. "Babies ate what 
they pleased and when they pleased, and little children led 
a heavenly life." Tantrums and outbursts of temper were 
unchecked, because their restraint or suppression by 
frightening the child was believed to cause a psycho- 
logical trauma which would have a bad effect in adult 
life. 

In the home the child learned to adjust itself to the 
of centuries, never to sit down in a room or begin to cat 
before older people, and in many other ways to show 
respect for its elders. At school the same respect had to be 
paid to the teachers. 

These children, who in the West would be thought of as 
spoiled, are by about the age of seven or eight amazingly 
adult, sweet-tempered* and self-disciplined. They have a 
feeling of inner security and a calm and poised personality, 
and when they reach the age of learning, they progress with 
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The Status of Women 



Chinese uniforms do not look very on 

The quilted winter uniform can look 

we saw a lot of them- blue ? grey 3 even the olive- 
drab of women In the armed services. 

There is a decided movement away from 
and uncomely costume. Some of the newspapers carried 
cartoons of men, women s and children so 

they were indistinguishable except for differences in 
and the shops had plenty of patterned cloth in 
We heard how peasant women were demanding more and 
more flowered prints, and certainly more girls were coming 
out in Chinese gowns and Western-style costumes* 

There had been an obvious point kst introducing 
uniform style of dress, apart from its cheapness. It reduced 
differences in rank at all levels. When worn by women as 
well as men it impKed a certain equality* and there is little 
doubt but that the status of women has improved immensely 
and that a wide range of opportunities, hitherto reserved 
for men, has been opened to them. We ourselves saw 
women engineers, lawyers, doctors, managers and village 
leaders. Some of the Peking trams even have women 
drivers, and government posts up to the ministerial level 
are open to women* 

This freedom to marry whomsoever they wish* to 
enter whatever profession they clioose 3 to enjoy the same 
property rights as men is shouted everywhere by posters, 
radio and newspapers. Each viRage and municipal ward 
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has a of the Women's to sec 

get it. 

The of life for IB the old China is not 

to other 

it in detail. Certain 
as foot-bindings have dying out for 

women in the big 
before the last war. But for 

the bought, and looked down 

as or human draught animals, life was 

a up in the proverbs: "Horses 

both"; ** Married to a 

a woman must walk' married to a chicken, a woman 
fly". 

This out in the story of one of the people we 

met, an woman of twenty-eight^ a vice-head of a 

government council, called Li Yu-hua. Her 
been peasants, tilling an acre and a half of 
as tenants^ and with a big family to feed. Because 
could not afford to provide for a girl longer than 
absolutely necessary, the girl was married off at fourteen, 
to a richer peasant more than twice her age. The husband's 
family paid three bushels of grain for her,, and her own 
family washed their hands of her. When she crossed the 
threshold of her new home, Li Yu-hua found that she was 
expected to act as a household slave, at the beck and call 
of her mother-in-law, hewing the wood, drawing the water, 
and answerable to all the male members of the family. 
She had to be first up in the morning, go last to bed, and 
rest content with left-overs for her food. When things went 
wrong in the family she had to accept the blame s whether 
she was blameworthy or not. "When my husband was 
angry, he beat me/* she said simply: "when my mother- 
in-law was angry s he beat me, and when times were hard 
he beat me for that, too." Eventually her husband 
divorced her for faffing to bear him a male child. 
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25. Soochow Creek, Shanghai. 



26. Boat dwellers on Canton's Pearl River. 





27. The road to Tibet. 
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In no We 

It not to the 

by to this 

of By 

so It on 

the of women to 

the labour force and played in 

construction* Time we 

working with in the 

and harvesting, in 

bureaus women were working on 

of apparent equality. This is for 

China. It stems from a prolonged struggle, which 
on when we were in China, from a law. 
The law was the Marriage Law, introduced in 1950 
nation-wide discussion of the draft by Jurists and the 
Women's Federation. Its main provisions were 

Compulsory marriages, the buying and of women, 

concubinage and child marriages were made 
(Women had been commonly married off by their 
often without girls seeing their husbands-to-be beforehand. 
Many such marriages were based on payments of cloth, 
money, or grain.) 

Men were not allowed to marry before they were twenty; 
women before they were eighteen. (This provided one 
more check against child marriages, which in extreme 
had involved the marrying-off to elderly men of children 
no more than eight or nine years old.) 

No woman could be married against her wishes. There 
had, of course, been love marriages before, but they were 
the exceptions. The new ruling opened the way to romantic 
love, 

Divorce was made legal where both parties desired it, 
and in cases where only one party asked for it, providing 
reconciliation was tried and found impossible. (Previously 
it had been simple for a man to divorce his wife for as 
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m the able 

to on her We In practice 

the now in favour 

petitioners.) 

The law men la 

any property, the 

of all, for In former 

It was the a 

a or the say in financial matters, now 

own part in business 

and of own earnings. This in turn has 

led to the introduction of equal wages for men and women 
in concerns. 

A not, by ensure freedom. No one tried 

to the which faced those responsible for 

provisions. Long-established traditions do 

not quickly or painlessly. Most often it was the 

who the new dispensation, though sometimes 

the women themselves, having accustomed themselves to 

inferiority, had apparently hesitated to replace old customs 

with new relationships. Government pronouncements and 

the speeches of leading officials show how intense was the 

struggle* Much cruelty was still practised by men upon 

their wives. Many girls still committed suicide because their 

parents forced them to many men not of their choosing. 

Against this, however, must be set the sense of release, the 

of a different way of life. 

There is an indication of this in the term, only recently 
current, by which wives, husbands, and engaged couples 
address each other. From Confucius onwards, the Chinese 
have believed .that terms and names signify a great deal. 
The way in which wives were referred to, from the phrase 
"My person who lives inside the house", to the peasant 
deception of "My pots and pans", all emphasised sub- 
section. Now tibe common description is "The one I love". 
A ddnesc-language conversation manual would today have 
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to "How is the 

today?" "The I Is well" 

of the to a 

Christian Ms it 

to the when he of Ms 

but it is part of a very "thaw* 1 ia the 

the 
There is a strain of in 

which probably in a 

the of an outdated caste. of its 

painful expressions was the attitude of men and 

each other. On many occasions we 
about this, and others corroborated our It 

not so much that the slightest of 

could hint at promiscuity was frowned ugon, or, no 
ever wore (or wears) a low-riecKcF as 

friendly social relations were"alinost" automatically 
to the worst possible construction. The young 
had to be very circumspect in the way they met. If 
were seen talking or walking together more than once 
might become the objects of gossip, which could to a 
tragic ending. Even holding hands was regarded as 
disgusting. 

This stiffness is slowly disappearing. We noticed how 
easily boys and girls would acknowledge each other. We 
saw, too, the way in which young Chinese were taking up 
dancing, which an earlier generation would have charac- 
terized as "immoral". Many organisations government 
offices, factories, social groups held a regular Saturday 
night dance, with a gramophone to provide the music. The 
dancers were inclined to look a ttttl&sodtaus^ though 
were undertaking 



partners atjannjs Jength. But it was a great advance that 
tfiey "danced together at all, and it was just for this social 
mixing of the sexes that dancing was being encouraged. 
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Taming the Rivers 



** Formerly, when the historians came to the achieve- 

of a dynasty, they used as a rule-of-thumb measure 
the of a dynasty's water-control projects." 

General Fu Tso-yi, Minister of Water Conservancy, was 

Ms to us, when we turned our attention to 

water conservancy and had a day of discussions at the 

Ministry. General Fu had been one of Chiang Kai-shek's 

commanders, and was entrusted with the defence of 

Peking the Communists. When he surrendered the 

beleaguered city- the Communists surrounded him and cut 

Mm off from reinforcements and supplies Mao Tse-tung 

personally visited him to offer him the Ministry of Water 

Conservancy. 

"Sometimes," the General continued wryly, **the steps 
they took weren't weE advised. Once the people north of 
Peking appealed to the Emperor to stop the flooding of a 
river. So the Emperor made an on-the-spot inspection, 
ordered the evil spirits of the waters to behave, and changed 
the river's name from * Turbulent* to * Peaceful 7 . But the 
river continued to behave with the grossest disrespect. 
Then the local people tried building up the river banks, 
but the alt deposited by the waters kept raising the level 
of the bed, and the banks had to be raised higher and 
Mgher* Now you can see junks sailing along the river 
thirty or forty feet above the plain/* 

Ow conversation turned to the Yellow River, "China's 
SOITOW**, whose cocoa-coloured silt-laden waters have 
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the Yellow its of 

In the Yellow River 
of the a 

It slowly so any rise in the 
has turned the river Into a monster which 
the rich top soil of good farmland with every the 

way in which it arbitrarily in the lower 

is of its most infamous features. A4 In the of the 

last century/' the General remarked^ "one of your 

the Yellow River mouth for all to no 

purpose. He didn't realize that by that the river 
a new outlet, 750 miles away." 

China has always depended on her rivers to her 

and provide cheap transport, and preoccupation 
flood and drought is almost a part of the national 
The dragon, it is often claimed, is a symbol of the 
cascading down the mountainside. The Great Yu of 
mythological times is credited with the successful Her- 
culean task of taming the waters. In the Western province 
of Szechuan irrigation and control systems two thousand 
years old bear testimony to this preoccupation, and the 
long-established dominance of the bureaucracy is 
said to stem from the need to train clerks and engineers to 
undertake and supervise water conservancy projects in the 
dim past. 

Her history is scarred by the recorded disasters to which 
the configuration of the country lends itself. The moun- 
tainous regions of the West rise to over 10,000 feet above 
sea level, and have a rainfall which may reach 700 inches 
between June and September; but in the East the alluvial 
plains are low-lying, their fertility maintained by flood- 
bome silt, and their rainfall can be as little as thirty inches. 
With a heavy monsoon rainfall on the plateau there is 
flooding. With a light rainfall in the plains there is drought. 

The Yangtze floods of 1931 demonstrated how tragic the 
result could be. That year the waters rose to ninety-three 
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or (a a 

; lost 

Or the the China river, 

is In the last it has 

big every hundred years. That 

of 1931, while the Yangtze was 
China, the Huai put four million acres under 
in province alone. 

"It the Huai," Fu Tso-yi, "which in 1950 

to the "The must be tamed *, and started 

us on the work of destructive forces, 

the waters for irrigation, and making the 

rivers supply us with hydro-electric power." 
From the Minister and his assistants we gathered some 
of the magnitude of this work. Some of the figures were 
astronomical* Up to the end of 1955, for example, forty- 
million cubic yards of masonry and concrete had been 
set in place, and the 5,200 million cubic yards of earthworks 
involved were equivalent to sixty-four times the volume of 
earth excavated when the Suez Canal was dug. While many 
small-scale projects have been completed, all of which have 
contributed their quota of irrigated land and helped to 
bring the flooded area down from sixteen million acres in 
1949 to about a fifth of that total by 1952, the greatest efforts 
are being expanded on three large-scale projects ; the Yellow 
River,, the Huai Basin, and the Yangtze River schemes. 
Some considerable schemes, like that on the Hai River, 
north of Peking, which now feeds electricity into the 
capital, have been completed, but these three giant 
with their hydro-electric plants will not be fully 
until 1972 or thereabouts, though the work 
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but did not Its 

has 
river to lower the The 

is the of to the 

at the 

the Under the Five- Year all 

the of 

some electricity. What has is 

compared with what is planned,. The 

Sanmen Dam sixty below the junction of the Wei 
Yellow Rivers, for example^ will eventually 
water than America's Grand Coulee and 

into one and generate a milEon of electricity. 

Half a mile across and 360 feet high, it will up 
for about no miles, and will be second only to 
Kuibyshev Dam. 

After Estening to these huge figures, and trying to 
the Minister through charts, diagrams, and maps* we 
to admit that our appreciation, in concrete terms, of what 
had already been done was still somewhat hazy. Besides, 
there is a lot of truth in the Chinese saying that "One look 
is better than ten thousand words". So we decided to at 
least have a quick sight of one of the major schemes. 
Settling for the Huai Basin scheme as bring furthest 
and nearest at hand, we took off for Hsuchow* a much- 
fought-over town at the northern tip of the East China 
plain. 

Hsuchow houses the headquarters of the Huai project^ 
and here we spent several hours examining the most 
ingenious and elaborate model of the whole area 3 tracing 
the various subsidiary projects and learningj by means, of 
the flow of water through the immature river-bed and 
tributaries, how and where the flood water would be 
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and in the lower of 

had and 1,800 of river 

it was already for river 

of size to of the 

All the covered by the is only a 

the of Britain^ with a 

of four and a half 

to with the work. "Draft- 
ing"' the feudal forced labour which 
was commonly when control work was undertaken 
by the Those whom we asked "on the job" 
that they were reasonably paid, which the official 
Indian Government which visited the area 
confirmed, though obviously we could only put our ques- 
to a handful of people. What was perhaps the most 
aspect, however apart from the project's scope 
was the extraordinary juxtaposition of primitive hand- 
labour and modem machinery. The earth was scooped and 
shovelled into wicker baskets which the peasants carried 
off OE their shoulders to dump elsewhere, while side by side 
with worked bulldozers. At some of the sites the earth 

with people digging, carrying and carting. 
The Huai plan, among other things, provides for twenty- 
Eve reservoirs in the upper reaches* of which five were 
then finished and equipped with hydro-electric plants. 
The other two were in course of construction. One of 
was the Meishan Dam, where the breast work was 
being built and the hydro-electric plant was only partly 
instated. 

We pointed to Meishan on the map. **We'd Hke to go 
there." Our guides threw up their hands. "Oh no. That's 
hardly possible." "But why?" we persisted. "It's a long 
journey* and the road for the last thirty miles is appalling. 
It's only been made in order to haul materials to the dam." 
Anything ike this, of course, is calculated to arouse 
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"We bad roads, 1 ' we 

It out to be a Journey a 

was no near; the was crude, All la 

ail, they swore, it would be to go up the 

in great when they us 

sluices, canals, just as as 

Meishan, and all, so to speak, round the corner. 

"Couldn't we get a bed there, and food?" we 
llicy conceded that we could at the dormitory for 

the technical staff. 

We brought out our trump-cards. "We can't be 
until we"ve seen Melshan," we said. "Besides* how we 
tell if it really exists?" And with that their 
caved in. 

They were right about the road. The car 
swayed over the dirt track, and from the looks of astonish- 
ment the local people threw us as we through 
villages, with dogs barking and chickens squawking out of 
the way of the car wheels, foreigners were something they 
had only heard about. Towards afternoon the road 
to climb steadily. The sun-baked homesteads were fewer, 
and the peasants with straw hats or towels wound round 
their heads and cloth sashes round their waists, stared after 
us, and riders on donkeys pulled off the road to let us pass, 
their animals bucking in fright. Towards dusk we came to 
the dam. There was time and light to go by lift to the top 
of the breastwork and look up to the bleak and barren 
hills and down at the valley between them where the 
reservoir was being built. 

We got up early next morning to satisfy ouiselves that 
the official description was correct before we left. The 
dam stood 290 feet high, and at the top stretched 500 yards 
between the spurs of the hills. Construction of the breast- 
work began in March 1954. Cement work started in 
January 1955, and finished exactly a year later. Hie cost 
was about 10 million. The Chinese daim that it is the 
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PART III 



Going South 



The Peking-Nanking night was 

comfortable^ and long before we through Tientsin 

we were asleep in our first-class berths. The journey 
ran to time. Trains do not run fast by com- 
parison with European and American but 
drivers and guards regard it as a point of honour to 
keep to schedule, and we clanked Nanking's 
Yangtze River ferry on the dot. Nothing is allowed 
to interrupt this. Not even VI Ps, said Peking 
station-master, describing how a driver had to 
hold his train for a VIP unless he received a specific 
order from the Ministry of Communications* which was 
not forthcoming and pulled out of the platform just in 
time for the VIP and his suite to see the rear coach 
disappearing. 

There is not very much in Nanking to command the 
traveller's attention. Chiang Kai-shek's old capital was 
full of bureaucrats but empty of industry. Now many of 
the former have left, and there is more of the latter, but 
there is still an air of emptiness about the city. The only 
things of note which we visited were the tombs of Sun 
Yat-sen and the martyrs of the 1911 revolution, magni- 
ficently sited against the Purple Mountains* but over- 
bearing and formal. One wonders whether Dr, Sun 
himself would have approved of this pompous entombment, 
and whether the stiff and forbidding statue of China's 
revolutionary leader, commissioned from an academic 
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the of so 

a 

As we not get to on any 

for one left at Ive the morning, we 
for and a coach at a 

hour. In the we were glad we did so, for 

our we could watch the activity of the 

with dusters moved 

up the corridors, avid for any scrap 

of dirt. Every half-hour attendants appeared to replenish 
the tea with hot water or replace them at a 

for the whole journey, of ten cents. Over the radio 
a continuous supply of news items, music, requests 
to the train clean, and titbits on health measures, and 
a troley through from which adults could borrow 

and children's "comic strip" booklets. One 
might at attentiveness and concern for cleanli- 

ness, so detailed that at station stops where passengers 
time to get out, stretch their legs, and buy celo- 
phane-wrapped food from stalls whose keepers wore 
white overalls and gauze masks, there was always a 
sweeper on hand ready to rush for any crumbs that 
might be dropped. But the cleanliness of the trains and 
platforms could profitably be emulated in some Western 
countries. 

Outside the fields and farmhouses of the Yangtze Valley 
sped past. Hereabouts many of the farmhouses are built 
of stone, more solid than the mud-brick farms of the 
north, and holdings are more prosperous and fertile, 
making their owners less enthusiastic for co-operative 
organization than their poorer northern brethren. Dykes 
intersect the land, often above the level of the surrounding 
fields, and the brown and red sails of junks seem to be 
lifted up over the level landscape. The danger of flood or 
burst dykes is- too apparent for anyone to have to point it 
out* An iinseasaoal rain, or more^-than-normal spring 
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be 

up the 

the is the 

of on the 

in the But one 

the at one has the this is not 

China. It is like no city in the and 

its still its the 

the **Frenchtown% tell of 

British, American, and French out 

are the are 

of the long bitter 

and mercantile clutter the 

in all the many of European 

pseudo-Greek to neo-Georglan, and 
some of the world^s worst slums. 

The majority of the foreign population has The 

greater number of the foreign firms and 
their doors. Many of the hotels and office the 

CMng Chang Hotel, once Sir Philip 
Mansions have been taken over or out by the 

Government. Far fewer vessels from abroad ride at 
in the harbour. And this city which used to be the 

"Paris of the Orient" now wears a very sober aspect. 
Yet it still thrives. The Communists once intended to 
reduce its importance and its population, partly* 
suspects, on account of its former overwhelming dependence 
on foreign trade 3 and tried to persuade a million or 
inhabitants to move elsewhere. The task proved impossible* 
however. Some left. More drifted in. From a city of ive 
million in 1949 it has grown into a metropolis of about 
seven million people. With its growth, official policy, 
which would have required the wasteful removal inland, 
lock, stock and barrel, of certain industrial iiBtaHatiom, 
has undergone a change, Shanghai is no longer to dimmish. 
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Shanghai 



The to do In arc to at the 

visit the docks, go the has 

the racecourse, walk the 

Instead, we limited ourselves to the 

what was being done to remedy the 
conditions there, and to talking with of the 

of the foreign community. So first we drove 
the to one of the "new towns" where 

are rehoused, emptying their shacks for clearance. 

A recent project has been the temporary up 

third of all the old houses, the worst of the lot, to' 
them more habitable^ and we newly- 

surfaced streets where householders were for the first 
in their lives saved from the filth of wet, dirt roads, 
able to enjoy electricity instead of vegetable-oil with 

their flickering flame. The ultimate solution, however^ is 
the establishment of dormitory towns on the outskirts* 

The one we visited had rehoused 30,000 people in two- 
storey houses, each accommodating four or five 
and separated from each other by little lawns and gardens* 
The whole residential quarter is grouped round a shopping 
district and a medical station^ and provided with schools 
and entertainment centres. The general layout appeared 
good, and the place was neat and well kept. "Can we 
inspect one of the houses?" we asked our faithful Mr. Li. 
"Anyone you like/' he offered, "Choose!" We chose the 
nearest, and went in, and the householders opened their 
doors to welcome us 
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There 
They concrete-block 

to the 

in a family. two or 

a a charcoal cooking-stove (no 

or gas for cooking), and for 

was a common workroom out 

on for the to do their laundry and on the 

a big housewives could 

too for their little charcoal stoves to 

accommodate. 

First we a single room occupied by an old-age 

his wife, who insisted on making tea for us 

about their pension and what it meant to 

their old life in the slums. They seemed very 

with surroundings, but what struck us 

particularly were the old man's teeth. Whenever he 

laughed- which he did uproariously at the poorest joke 

he threw back Ms head and opened his mouth wide, and as 

far as we could see he had every tooth in his head. We had 

noticed before how well the Chinese manage to preserve 

their teeth, but here was a man of seventy showing off an 

admirable set of uppers-and-lowers, apparently without 

one false tooth among them. 

Across the passage-way was a three-roomed apartment 
occupied by a young couple with a family, and above their 
flat other similarly-sized apartments, all of whose owners 
commented on the advantages of their present accommo- 
dation as compared to their previous dwellings. Since we 
had seen some of the remaining slums in the city this was 
easy to understand. As yet, of course, the problem of 
proper housing is hardly touched. Shanghai is being 
improved, but even here a great deal remains to be done, 
and the really formidable task lies in the hinterland, in the 
cities of the interior, and the rural areas, where construc- 
tion materials and equipment are not so readily come by. 
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site the in Its 
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In the of the 

a "No or 

allowed." 
Mr. the was 

(We by the It 

to of the 

of or We 

our In to 

to of the 

Would he be so as to us and 

the of the the 

Bank^ for of the 

commercial Mr. did 

that. He Invited them to lunch, and^ a 

of strange sights to 

on the alert to gather informations it to 

in the company of a British is no 

discourtesy to our Chinese friends. They 
are sometimes glad to by 

Chinese acquaintances and culture when they are 
abroad.) 

We sat and talked In comfort, and the 
thing was that these long-time residents In China 
so completely the Impressions we ourselves in 

the course of our short visit to the country. They 
that corruption had been done away with, the 

currency was stable, that China was unified, and law and 
order ruled. They also, from their own experience, 
described the phenomenal pace at which Industry was 
being developed. On the other hand a they raised certain 
complaints, principally about the way In which British 
interests were treated. They felt, for example,, that here in 
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of 

Their did not 

the Government, which would make It to 

fully employed. So the workers 
as as the 

Then were extremely low. "Take the Cathay 

where you're staying/' said one. ls The rent 
by the Government won't cover and 

let the owners any profit." One 

that, in this case, Chinese officials see no 

to landlords any better than Chinese landlords, 

but the concensus was that the policy was designed to 

British businessmen out with the minimum com- 

or no compensation at all. This could 

be unfortunate* Co-operation between the Chinese and 

British or any other foreign interests could be beneficial 

to all concerned, though, to be fair to the Chinese, it would 

have to be co-operation as equals, with full recognition 

that Chinese can no longer be treated as "coolies". 

Out of the businessmen present that day, however, 
hinted that Chinese policy might not be quite what it 
appeared from a desk in Shanghai. "The difficulty/' he 
said, "lies with the local officials. If we could get our case 
considered by Peking, by the Ministers there, we might 
get justice." At first we were astonished that he placed 
so much faith In P'eking's reasonableness. Yet there was a 
good deal of sense In what he said. Now that the flow of 
raw materials to the factories, and of manufactured goods 
to the shops, was controlled by the Government, his own 
factory could be cut off from materials and markets. This, 
he said., was what was happening. Nevertheless, Peking's 
avowed policy was to encourage all forms of production, 
whether State-owned,, partly privately-owned, or foreign 
owned, and Ms own experience suggested that local 
officials sometimes fell down on these policies and allowed 
nationalist prejudices to get in their way. 
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IK* \v ntiirrci We we cmild. If was scarcely 

as visitors. eventually he 

Very notice-ably the whole of 

in China it faster for 

on a to 

China 

there. One French In so as to 

to a In 

to service the it to 

This British businessman's too, 

An to the in 

London. Presumably this was to as lie 

hoped, for we in touch by letter, 

later he wrote now at "a 

satisfactory level". 
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Hankow. We completed our set 

with a to spare, and we let our 

we It. We plumped for the 

industrial town of Central China, set on the middle 

of the Yangtze, a and textile city too hot in 

too raw la winter for comfort, a sort of Black 

Country whose pleasure-parks and boating-lakes 

the atmosphere of factory grime. 

In reality Hankow is three cities, all located on the 
of the Yangtze where the river Is joined by its 
tributary, the Han s and what it has to commend itself is some 
bridges. One spans the Han; the other, then nearing 
completion and BOW open to traffic, links the railway from 
Peking with that from Canton across the Yangtze, and has 
a mainspan of 3,780 feet, a six-lane highway for road 
traffic, and a double-track railway on the lower deck. 

* s The taming of the Yellow River, the bridging of the 
Yangtze. , . . The one will never be done, the other will 
come to nothing" went a popular local ditty. The bridge 
is probably one of New China's most impressive construc- 
tion works, built largely by Chinese engineers using Chinese 
materials. We talked with some of those responsible for it, 
among them a Dr. Mao Yi-sheng, a graduate of Cornell 
University and Director of the Ministry of Railways' 
Research Institute, who has been in bridge building all his 
life* While they gave credit to the Russians who helped 
with the design, one of the most interesting features was 
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the of a by the 

the for 

to go on at of up to for 

a of the This, It 

to the of the to at 

the cad of 195?, 

in is so an of 

the of to It 

is on this for the era 

has the for 

of by In- 

for 

to for the of 

very in the of 

ties ^949 The to 

on to not 

It to 

conditions. Food a 

trict when a nearby a 

not be brought In 

Much of the carrying of still OE 

means, of course; upon mule 0n 

slung from a shoulder pole ; above all, on 
River craft crowd the Yangtze, the Pearl River of 
tung province in the South, and every we 

Rowed by long oars, with one at the stem as 

scull and rudder, they accommodate the owner, his 
and three or four sailors, and a square sail on 

bamboo rods replaces the o<ars when there is a 
wind. They usually move only by day, and a return 
Shanghai-Hankow voyage takes about two months. Some- 
thing is being done about the welfare of the sailors on 
craft, and their wages are fixed by the searaen^s union, 
which also gives scientific explanations of how wrecks occur, 
and how they can be avoided. (Old superstitions required 
blood sacrifices to appease evil water spirits* though this 
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to be no the of a so its 

the river, or the burning 

or the of the waters. The thrifty 

"false" money, on the assumption the evil 
too to tell the difference.) But the Is 

particularly for the trackers who haul the 
over rapids, while Chinese-built steamers are 
it will be a long while 
are for the last time. 

One of the which must strike any visitor to China 

is how back-breaking is such toil. For local traffic in and 
around the cities, motor cars and bicycles are replac- 

ing the rickshaw, partly on the grounds that a man is 
humiliated when he has to act as draught animal for 
another human being. Pedicabs bicycle rickshaws which 
two are still allowed, though they are now 

more often for carrying goods than people, but as.no 
new ones are being made they will soon be museum relics, 
superseded by power-driven passenger conveyances. The 
titties arc fairly well serviced by buses, and there are num- 
bers of automobiles including many American models, 
some of them new* but most, we understood, loot captured 
from Chiang Kai-shek. It is out in the countryside, how- 
ever, that one sees evidence of the strenuous, tiring way in 
wMch goods are taken from one village to another, or into 
the market towns. 

THs same back-breaking work is expended on road 
making. In the neighbourhood of Peking and urban 
centres modern road-making equipment is on hand, and 
we heard that graders* earth removers and other machines 
were being used on the trunk roads which are to link the 
interior provinces with the coast. A great deal of hand 
labour is still involved, however, and north of Nanking, 
along a aoo-mile stretch of road, we came on squads of 
men and women slowly carrying stones for bottoming and 
gravel for surfacing in baskets swinging from bamboo 
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a 
the 

a 8/6), and this 

It to 

for the job, but we at the of 

a of 

has 

this to 

with the Chinese or 

of railway the of 

road. Priority In has to 

which will the country an 

unit to the north-west the 

Gobi to the newly-opened oil and will 

ally join the Turk-Sib Railway over the 
province; to the rail Hnk with Outer 

which make available the of 

hitherto largely inaccessible to the of China, The 
obvious example of this last is Szechuan in the 

west, whose eighty million people, dwelling in of the 
most fertile districts, had no railway until 1952* 

The same priorities have governed road-making. Here 
the most difficult construction jobs were the of the 

two highways into Tibet, which join at Lhasa, from 
another highway now runs to the Indian border. They 
have economic as well as political importance, for the 
Chinese believe that Tibet may have coal, iron and other 
minerals, and road-builders had to work at of 

5,000 metres above sea level, in temperatures of 20 
or more below zero, to hack their way through mountain 
barriers. 

Except for Manchuria, wMch the Japanese developed, 
CMna had no real communications system ten years ago. 
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h a by air 

at jointly by 

la It far of any 

however. It 

a the 

of goods, as well as 
By all reports the Government is 

of the facilities, 

of and equipment have 

abroad In, for Denmark. But there are 

of of which stem from the shortage of 

trucks^ cars and locomotives. 

When one thinks of the number of these in Western 
Europe, which has a smaller area and a smaller population^ 
an of the enormous number China must need. 
Steam locomotives are manufactured there* but less 

200 in 1957* together with rather more than 6,000 
freight wagons. Trucks are being turned out at a Man- 
churian plant 3 but far too few to meet requirements. There 
are one or two aircraft factories (Japanese experts who 
have visited them report that the latest Chinese models are 
an advance on Russian Migs), but in very small numbers* 
AM diesels and diesel-electrics have to be imported, and for 
many yeans to come China will have to buy in great quan- 
tity transport equipment from Russia, Eastern Europe, 
Western Europe, or wherever she can get it if the 
transport system is to be efficient enough to answer the 
requirements of so vast a country. 
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Neither my wife nor 1 are 

of the 

In certain of the 

we felt we were in a to the 

industrial position. We to on 

by officials and 
British, however, and on 
English,, which may have for 

purposes, so that we can only record 
slons. It is, perhaps, to the of Mr. 

Ccdric Blaker, Chairman of the Hong Kong 
Banking Corporation, at this pointj he out 

our own view. In his for 1955 he 

how hard it was "to keep pace with to the 

day-to-day economic and industrial 
meats which are so rapidly evolved" in CMna. 

he went on to add: "The whole picture 
speed of development. * * 

The new Government's initial task was to the 

economic chaos which had been added to CMna ? s 
endemic poverty by the time CMang Kai-shek left the 
mainland in October, 1949. The immediate step was to 
eliminate * s counter-revolutionaries". Of this period, the 
historian Ping-chia Kuo, himself one of Chiang's 
until the Kuomintang's defeat, and now resident in the 
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United has written: "Scores of thousands were put 

to as of the State, and many more 

to labour." Elaborating on tMs 5 Mr. 

& Unlike other reigns of terror In history this 
movement did not get out of control. As soon as the 
intended was achieved Peking wound up the 

drive." 

Unification of the country and the establishment of law 
and order prepared the way for reconstruction. The 
measure was land reform, which helped to stabilize the 
Government and give it the support of the peasantry, 
followed by the elimination of corruption and the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency. 

The corruption of the Kuomintang regime was notorious, 
and is well-documented in the U.S. Government's White 
Paper, China. Much of the money 

which America gave to Chiang was appropriated by offi- 
cials, and an Australian who had been associated with 
famine reEef in China told us how this misappropriation 
could occur. 

On one occasion, he said, local officials commandeered 
all the boats they could lay their hands on, and then 
sold them to the various relief organizations at a steep 
profit, at the same time keeping and selling for their own 
benefit a third of the food shipments sent in to relieve 
starvation* 

We heard many such stories. Some of them were prob- 
ably exaggerated, but corruption acted as a spur to an 
inflation which reached such proportions that business was 
almost impossible. Businessmen there during those years 
described to us how they sometimes found that the money 
they received for their goods would not cover the cost of 
replacing the raw materials, so rapidly did prices rise, and 
on pay-day workers had to hurry out to exchange their 
paper money for goods if they were not to take a heavy 
loss. 
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all to 

the in 

"squeezed" to 

in of 

at It to 

and, In This 

was by to the 

now the rid of 

they were to the of any 

assume a new dignity in 
no part. 

Something of this is reflected in the to 

tips. We found that no waiter or 
and when we left a tip on the a we 

rebuffed. The waiter simply us and 

the money as though it had been lost property, we 

had occasion to leave Peking early in the 
of the hotel staff came to our room at 5 a.m. to 
the packing. After he had taken our to the car 

we tried to slip Mm some money, which we he 

richly deserved. Even he refused it. So we 

hands. 

Similarly prices in shops are fixed by a co-operative 
traders 1 guild under government supervision. They 
be clearly marked, and to take more or less than the 
price is regarded as corruption. 

The absence of tipping, the fixed prices, and the 
level of honesty, make it almost impossible to lose anything. 
Western visitors have often commented on tMs, and on the 
honesty of the rank-and-file administrator. Certainly none 
of the businessmen we met would dream of trying to bribe 
an official. Cases of corruption are sometimes reported In 
the newspapers, but by and large officialdom is now free 
from It. 
A two-fold method was adopted to deal with inflation, 
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The old money, and 

called in, and fair prices were paid by the 
whereupon gold, silver, and foreign currency 
to be tender. Then, to maintain the new currency's 

value, retail prices were iked and wages and were 

adjusted in accordance with the prevailing prices of con- 
sumer goods. Confidence in the stability of the 

had made it easy to raise government loans, on 
reasonable interest is paid, and has helped to attract 
investments. We were told that Chinese living overseas are 
the equivalent of US $50 million a year to be 
invested in business concerns in their home country. 

These measures helped to enlist the support of many 
businessmen' something scarcely understandable to Wes- 
terners, They had found the corruption and extortion of 
the Kuomintang days intolerable, and had tried in vain 
to compete with the commercial and industrial near- 
monopolies operated by Chiang Kai-shek's relatives and 
entourage. 

With these reforms underway, the Government next 
imposed a "socialist" pattern on industry and trade, and 
embarked on the First Five- Year Plan in 1952. 

Under the terms of the re-organisation, industries were 
grouped into three categories. Heavy industrial installa- 
tions, new plants as well as those built by the Japanese or 
taken over from the Kuomintang, were nationalised. Many 
big Chinese-owned industries were partially nationalised, 
with the Government buying a half share with 5 per cent 
bonds after a valuation of the assets of each concern was 
agreed upon. This was- an astute move, as it gave the 
Government control but 'did not dispossess the experienced 
management, which was encouraged to increase efficiency 
by the offer of higher profits. The Government appointed 
additional directors, but most managers and directors chose 
to remain. Profits were divided in the usual way Le. 
ia proportion to the number of 'shares held. We were 
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The 

left in 

as the the 

of raw the of 

it could the If 

It to, and 

turned Into joint State-private la any 

while the prices of arc the 

offered to for 

be adjusted to a level to the 

amount of any given product which the 
desirable. The same principle in 

is dominated by State 
societies. 

The economic system is not too of 

during and immediately after the war, 
mental difference: whereas in Britain 
was regarded as temporary, in China It is as 

of a permanent move in the direction 
and commerce. So 3 at any rate, most of the 
whom we discussed the matter seemed to believe. Hie 
Chinese, however, do not appear to be slavishly 
The economic system will probably evolve by 
error until it achieves increased efficiency, and 
State control is being relaxed, since some of the 
designed to restrict capitalistic industry and 
were found unnecessary or detrimental. 

Handling of goods by State wholesale organisations, for 
example, resulted in goods piHng up in some localities* wHlc 
other districts were short of stock. Control of the raw- 
materials market resulted in a State monopoly and the 
absence of any healthy competition, and Chen YUB, a 
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mi economic expert, 
a free within the planned 

be This free market includes more 

a of the value of retail consumer 

arc allowed to buy direct from factories. 
As a the of retail prices has been 

in order to allow quality goods to get higher prices. It is 

to predict what this flexible approach will 
to, but it is that the practical-minded Chinese 

discovered that the benefits of a detailed planned 
economy are not all that its theorists claim. 

the dislocation this re-organisation caused, the 
First Five- Year Plan., which was intended to lay the 
for large-scale industrialisation, was able to make headway, 
according to official claims the goals set for 1957 were 
in several instances being exceeded. 1 * Apparently the rate 
of investment proved higher than expected, and 19585 
scheduled as a year of consolidation, with more emphasis 
on consumer goods and small and medium-scale plants, 
became what the Chinese called the "Year of the Leap", 
with big gains in heavy industry. 

Total output so far reached, however, is small compared 
with that of the United States for example, 1 1 million 
tons of steel as against 120 million; 210 million tons of coal 
against 450 million; about ay million kilowatts against 
440 million* Even so, it is remarkable in view of the fact 
that the main effort was not on production but on produc- 
ing the means of production^ and the output is likely to 
accelerate as new industrial plants are commissioned. 

1 Official Chinese statistics give the following production totals for certain 
key items: 

*95* 1955 ^957 1958 

(actual) (3rd quarter cst) 

Coal (xniJftoa torn) 63-5 93-6 124 aio 

Crude sted (million tons) 1-35 2-85 5-35 10-7 

Electricity (miBon K.W) 7*5 12-3 19-3 27*5 

Electric generators (1,000 KW) 30 108 340 

Machine tools (1,000 units) 14 14 37 80 
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at IE 

for only out In 

1958. The are into 

of the Iron are to be 

and exploitation of the oil of the 

Is in Its Infancy* All in all, the 

of building which has in the 

the expenditure on control, and the cost of 

railways and roads, the fact that China has so 

far that a backward poverty-stricken is 

transformed' and quite rapidly at an 
industrial nation. 
The shortage of power-driven machinery has 

made good by man power, of which is so 

abundant a supply, and the factories can draw oa 
limitless human raw material* As in all 
agriculture is not mechanized, the are 

occupied at sowing and reaping. At other 
are anxious to supplement their small farm incomes, 
the co-operative organisation of farm work 
more can be done by fewer people, so that labour is 
released for industry. The availability of this labour is one 
of the reasons for the way in which CMna is now emphasis- 
ing local, small-scale industry, including small smelters 
bail-bearing plants. 

Part of the task of reconstruction has been done by the 
army. We made no inquiry as to the army's size. Esti- 
mates put it at between two and four million, with several 
million militiamen. A good proportion, fuUy mechanized, 
is stationed in the south-east, opposite Formosa, in readi- 
ness for any invasion by Chiang Kai-skek's forces, while 
about half is used on railway and construction sites, whidb 
has helped to give the soldier more respect in the eyes of 
the people. Pearl Buck has reported a Chinese woman as 
saying: "Not every soldier is a devil, but it is bard for 
Mm not to be. He has a devilish trade. *' Soldiering has 
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in China as but a 

army service is 

In China not to 

be any tendency to it by the 

in or significant privileges to 

Sometimes, indeed, we found it 
to an officer from a private. 

Whether the of industrialisation can be 
naturally on the availability of natural 

Originally the Second Five- Year Plan called for 
production by 1962 of about 200 million tons of coal; 
more than 10 million tons of steel; around 40 billion Kw. of 
electricity; 1.5 million Kw. of power-generating equip- 
ment; and between 60 and 65 thousand machine-tool 
units. Now that these levels have been raised, there 
be a big increase in the exploitation of raw materials. 

China*s resources have never been adequately mapped, 
and early estimates have been largely guesswork. The 
Ministry of Geology now has 4^000 prospecting teams in 
the field* and these are covering Tibet, the mountainous 
south-west, and the arid north-western provinces. From 
the Ministry we obtained some idea of the present position, 
as seen through official reports. Energy is a pre-requisite 
of industrialisation. China's coal reserves are very con- 
siderable (one newly-discovered seam is over 100 feet 
thick), and in several fields opencast mining is possible. 
Fushun, in Manchuria, already has one of the world's 
biggest opencast mines. There is enough, we were told, 
for China to supply aH her own needs and to have an export 
surplus, and Chinese coal is now going to Japan and 
Pakistan. 

Electric power is developing in step with water con- 
servancy. The Chinese reckon that by 1972, when the 
major conservancy schemes are finished, annual production 
of hydro-electric power will be equivalent to that pro- 
duced by 300 million tons of coal. This is made possible 
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on a donkey). The yet 

were in October, 1955, at in 

province, which on 

Within a year of the discovery 20 test 
1,500 square were oiL 

100 milEon tons have already 

to determine the full extent of the oil is still 

on. At the same time oil for 

extracting synthetic fuel from coal have at 

the Manchuiian and other coal the 

Five- Year Plan envisages that production of oil, 

only i22jOoo tons in 1949, and 966,000 in 1955, will 
reach between 5 and 6 million tons a year in 1962. 

Rich deposits of uranium have also in 

the Tienshan Mountains of Sinkiang 5 and 
stimulated nuclear-energy research. China's first 
mental reactor is already in operation with 
help. 

If these claims are justified (and, in general, we 
the Chinese cautious and conservative in their 
rather than the other way about), industrialisation will not 
be held up for lack of power. We also gathered that re- 
serves of iron ore and other non-fuel minerals were suffi- 
cient, with the exception of cobalt, nickel, and one or two 
other minerals, though it is always possible that the 
Ministry's survey teams and the staff of 1*000 in 
which analyses ore samples will locate new sources. China 
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Is fortunate than Japan, which is in 

What it lacks most Is a of 

workers and technicians* and enough 
and machinery to develop the known resources. 

The first of shortages is being partially by 

intensive factory and technical-college training, and Ey 
1956 China was turning out engineers at several 
the rate in Britain. The shortage remains acute, however,, 

the number of qualified engineers when the 
regime took over was so low* though there are now enough 
for Chinese technicians to replace the many thousand 
engineers loaned by Russia. Relatively few of 
Russian technicians are left in China today. 

The second problem, the short supply of equipment, 
can be solved only in part by indigenous manufacture. 
Much is coming in from Russia and Eastern Europe^ but 
not as much as could be put to immediate use. Everything 
in China's purchasing programme is related to the econo- 
mic planSj which makes delivery dates more important 
than prices^ but with Western Europe's relaxation of the 
embargo the Chinese have begun to turn more to non- 
Communist sources. We understood that they expected 
to increase their purchases from the West, and felt con- 
fident that they could pay for them. 
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Any undeveloped country oa 

on agricultural 

to promote the foreign with to for 

Imports, China Is no exception. The Is 

an overwhelming, and possibly on 

aidj, and there Is to 

China is anxious to avoid this course. 

A great deal has come from Russia, is 

acknowledged the $300,000,000 loan of 1950; the 
loan of 1954; the services of thousands of the 

assistance given in connection with 
What is often overlooked, however, is not so 
these loans have to be repaid and the 
salaries of the technicians have to be covered, the 
that China herself has entered die "aid" Her 

loans and grants to North Vietnam, Nepal 7 Cambodia^ 
Ceylon and other Asian countries, while undoubtedly 
governed by a measure of self-interest, make a 
total. They more than offset the value of aid 

received from Russsia and Eastern Europe. The inference 
is that China has chosen to pay her way, and has 

meant wrenching her foreign trade out of its old pattern 
and imposing upon it a wholly new pattern. 

When the Emperor Chien Lung dismissed the 
of Geoi^e III of England in 1796 with: "We all 

things. I set no- value on things strange* or i&gettioui, and 
have no need for your country's manufactures", he had 
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on Ms side. From medieval times, the 

country's was largely in the of 

and until the seventeenth and cen- 

Portuguese, British, French, and Dutch 
for a it was the foreigners who desired 

products far more than the other way about, China 
an almost feudal economy, based on agriculture. The 

not only tilled the fields. In winter he 
handicraft worker, weaYing cloth for his own use, 
Ms own fasHonmg his own implements. Upon 

self-sufficiency* delicately checked and balanced by 
the bureaucracy, rested the Empire's foundations, and to 
a large extent each village grew what it needed for food 
and made what it needed to clothe and house its inhabi- 
tants. 

The incursion of the Western powers, however, destroyed 
this self-sufficiency and in the long run made China's 
economy part of a world economy, first by draining off the 
silver reserves to pay for opium, then by slowly destroying 
handicraft industries by introducing cheap, machine- 
made goods, and finally by imposing crushing indemnities 
to pay for the expeditionary forces launched against CMna 
in the nineteenth century. The economy could no more 
resist this onslaught than the Imperial bowmen could 
match the fire-power of European soldiers, and at the tuna 
of the century the country was having to import grain 
and rasing money abroad in order to do so. 

Through the first half of this century the process con- 
tinued. The market was limited but attractive, by virtue 
of the forcibly-imposed low import duties. The struggle 
for supremacy was fierce. Britain gave up first place to 
Japan. Japan was ousted by America. But China's debts 
and deficits, increased by the cost of war and civil war 
and the corruption of an out-of-date bureaucracy, rose to 
enormous proportions* She was like a beggar whose next 
meal depends on the alms of passera-by, and not all the 
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ing practices, though strict, arc "The arc 

payers," reported the to 

the U.K. Board of Trade in 1957. 

The conditions under which are 

vastly different, and on this point, on the 
of the volume of China's foreign trade, 
were Nan Han-chen, the Minister of Trade, Dr. CM 
Chao-ting particularly the latter* 

Dr. Chi accompanied us to Nanking We 

got to know him intimately, and what an 

excellent companion was the fact that he 
Shana province, "the birthplace of China's 
"And that," he said s when he learnt that we 
Aberdoniangj "is our Aberdeen, with the 
The people of Shana are so canny that 
their fans in the heat of summer the fans 
bamboo handles which can break easily they hold 
fans still and waggle their heads instead." 

Dr. CM has spent most of his life in and com- 

mercial work, and attended the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence in 1944 as one of China's delegates. Since 1949 he 
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has to direct the Bank of China's policy con- 

currently as secretary of the China 

for the promotion of International Trade. He 
the West and the Western outlook, not only from his 

in America and his long residence there, but 
leading trade to Germany* France and Britain in 

the five years. By one of those quirks which 
that the tradition of the scholar-official is not yet a 

book he once wrote on the importance of water-control 
projects in ancient China remains something of a 
in its field. 

The information we obtained from these sources showed 
very clearly how the change in foreign trade had been 
effected. From the earliest days of the regime all non- 
essential, luxury imports were banned, and all shipments 
of goods into the country, whether on private or govern- 
ment account,, were licensed only if they were important 
to overall economic plans. This control was rigidly en- 
forced, and State direction was firmly established by the 
take-over of Kuomintang trading organizations and the 
setting-up of specialized corporations which undertook to 
channel all imports and exports in their particular field 
cereals, for example. This meant the gradual absorption 
of private import-export firms, or their amalgamation into 
joint State-private concerns. In some cases big export 
agencies were bought over. One instance was the pur- 
chase, for the equivalent of nearly two million dollars, 
of China's biggest bristle-export company. 

Such control, taken together with the increase in grain 
production (for grain and other agricultural products 
constitute two-thirds of China's exports), made it possible 
in 1951 to balance the import-export account for the 
first time since 1873, That is quite a remarkable fact. 
China*s exports, though they are being extended to include 
many industrial goods, still consist predominantly of 
agricultural produce. While steadily increasing their own 
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proposition, and that its was 

effective. Ceylon broke the by to sell 

rubber In exchange for Chinese rice; 
such as Switzerland supplied power-plant 
precision instruments; and in other 
adhering to the embargo chose to Its 

in their own, particular manner. Tims, 
refused to send penicillin, Western Germany, less 
to allow politics to influence trade., over the 
and when restrictions on trade with Russia 
there was nothing to prevent China buying 
Russian intermediaries. She did so. Some of the she 

bought originated in America. 

What the embargo undoubtedly did do was to 
trade into the Russian bloc. Hitherto China's 
been Wotem-orientated, but from 1951 onwards 
trade with GMna dropped to almost nothing^ Britain's 
declined to a trickle, and Hoag Kong and Japan 
deprived of a natural trade outlet What the West 
the East gained. Trade with Russia and the Communist 
bloc was less than i per cent of China's total trade in 
1949. Now nearly 80 per cent of China's foreign trade, 
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a year, is conducted 
Europe, 

A secondary was the stimulation of local 

of previously-imported industrial from hard- 

to locomotives ocean-going vessels. So 

when the NATO countries, with the exception of America, 
to modify the strategic embargo in 1957 to 
it the as that applying to Russia, they 

that China's most urgent requirements were in the field of 
specialized equipment and machinery 3 rather than in 
consumer and foodstuff lines* One result is that China is 
hi a position to compete in the markets for cheap com- 
modities in south-east Asia with sewing machines, pens, 
textiles, textile machinery, and such like which has al- 
ready occasioned some concern on the part of Japanese 
manufacturers. At an export fair held in Canton we were 
astonished to see what a wide range of articles China was 
offering to overseas buyers. Though " traditional* * export 
commodities, including tea, grain, wood, oil, and egg 
products, are still the mainstays, there is already more 
diversity. 

This shift in the pattern has not meant greater self- 
sufficiency except in certain directions. On the contrary, 
China will need enormous numbers of trucks and other 
means of transport, power plant equipment, electrical 
machinery, precision tools, construction plant, certain raw 
materials (especially rubber), chemicals, even phar- 
maceuticals, if her industrial programme is to be completed 
with the marimum speed. The Chinese certainly hope to 
buy more of these items in the West (including America, 
for we heard on several occasions that China "is looking 
forward to the re-opening of Sino- American trade), and 
European industrialists are beginning to find that she offers 
an expanding market. Some hard-headed West German 
manufacturers have gone so far as to claim that China 
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IE 1946 an official to 

out, stating in its report that, In 

overcoming inflation and corruption a 

gramme of industrial development, be a 

expansion of British exports of of all 

as well as high-quality specialized la 

return, China could make a to 

need for essential foodstuffs and raw 

As we were able to see for ourselves., are 

now present. But it is not Britain who is the 

market. Apart from Russia, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia to whom the West the 

share of the market there are other 
ahead. While the bulk of Britain's exports to has 

consisted of wool tops, Switzerland and Sweden 
sending power plant. West Germany has shipped 
equipment, heavy vehicles, and large quantities of 
cab, and Japan has increased her exports to two-and-a-half 
times the British figure. 

China would have no difficulty in raising her to 
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to ^40 (U.S. $00 million) a 

Indeedj with the of new exports, 

could Add to that China's 

as of the United Kingdom's principal short-term 

creditors^ her big credit balance In trade with 

countries (notably Hongkong and Malaya), 
It is clear that she could finance purchases from Britain to a 

of ^60-100 million a year* 
In other words, Britain could sell China almost ten 
as much as she is doing at present if the British market 
opened to Chinese buyers by the complete ending of the 
obsolete embargo restrictions. To mention only a few 
examples, British tractors, heavy vehicles, electrical plant 
and constructional machinery can find an outlet there 
that would compensate for the contraction of markets in 
other parts of the globe. This can only be done, however, if 
delivery dates are certain, and if contracts are not liable to 
be broken through the operation of embargo regulations, 
since China's economic programme, which works to a time 
schedule, cannot afford to take risks. 
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One day, while we were out at the In 

Pcking 3 we ran into an old who us to 

tea with himself and Ms family in of the 
summer houses there. It turned out he a 
Shanghai businessman, a former of a 

political group, and an important in the 

Congress. This so intrigued us that we let it be 
that we would like to talk further with him, the 

following day we found an invitation, to 
us at our hotel. 

The lunch was excellent, dish after of 
food, and when we commented on the trouble it 
put them to, the hostess, who, like her husband, 
fluent English, replied, "Oh no. It was all by the 

cook and his two assistants." There was, in fact, an 
atmosphere of wealth about the household. But 
particularly interested us was the way in which, when we 
sat down to talk in a big room filled with Chinese of 

art, the old gentleman began to express views which did mot 
seem at all to accord with orthodox Ctommunzsm. 

There is a good deal of criticism of one Mnd or 
expressed in China. We had translations made of various 
newspapers of the headings, at least- and they 
plenty of outbursts against this or that measure or official. 
Food shortages in a Manchurian province,, bad working 
conditions in a factory, and the like, all came in for com- 
ment. We also heard other criticisms made. That too many 
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of may be a shrewd move, of 

China has never form of government other 

of one or another. It is doubtful 
Western-style democracy could ever be la a country 

where illiteracy superstition are so widespread^ and 
where reconstruction depends on a strong centralised 
administration. But if the people of a totalitarian 
are to the wrong-doing of officials, inefficiency 

and corruption can go unchecked. Besides, Mao Tse-tung 
is sufficient of a liberal to see that there must be independent 
thinking and criticism if initiative is to be encouraged, 
though criticism of the principles upon which the state is 
founded are not welcomed. No one, for example, could 
get a newspaper to attack socialism or take a pro- 
Kuomintang Hne! 

Nevertheless we were surprised at our host's outspoken- 
ness, and wondered what had induced him to support the 
present government. This, he answered, was not difficult 
to explain. The government had done a lot of good, Asa 
nationalist, he thought that Mao was a great leader, and 
he respected him as a scholar and philosopher. (Our host, 
it transpired, was himself a scholar, and presented us with 
his latest book of poems.) Moreover, so far as he personally 
was concerned, he was better off. He had kept his house, 
his servants, his money, and his business holdings, and now 
that the currency was stable he felt that his wealth was 
more secure. 

His case seemed typical of a small well-to-do-group, for 
we visited other homes of this type comfortable, cultured, 
affluent households. Among them were the families of 
industralists, because the Government, while abolishing 
landlords, had left industrialists and businessmen intact 
in view of the need to encourage productive enterprise of 
whatever nature. For a rather similar reason (though at a 
different level), the Government had also acted leniently 
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on their own feet. And of of 

course^ bear no relation to of 

How, then, do the ordinary ran of Stan- 

dards of living arc very much of 

countries^ though there has a fairly 
ment in conditions. Chinese incomes if pur- 

chasing power is taken into consideratioiij will 

comparison with those of 
today. We saw no evidence of hunger^ 
of malnutrition. The people looked healthy and 
especially the children. No one was in and 

the huts and apartments into which we were 

generally clean and provided with a few simple 
Against this, however, it must be remembered we 

cannot claim to have seen a great deal of Chiaa, con- 
ditions in the more remote parts are almost certainly very 
much worse. 

It is difficult to make any comparison between the 
earned in China with those earned in other countries. 
The cost of food is low about half the cost IE Britain. 
Some categories of the population also enjoy 
benefits. Factory workers, for example, can draw sici 
and disability benefits., and sometimes get free accommoda- 
tion. But good accxKnmodation is rare 3 and the family 
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which has enough room for comfort, with electricity 
water laid on, is the exception. There is a great of 
overcrowding^ much squalor, particularly in the 
areas. 

Even so, it is perhaps worth quoting some of the 
wage levels, in terms of official exchange rates (bearing 
in mind that the purchasing power of thejwon is probably 
upwards of 200 per cent higher than these rates indicate). 
Unskilled road-workers whom we questioned were 
just under U.S. $1.40 a day. Hotel waiters received about 
U.S. $25 a month, plus food and uniforms (but no tips), 
rising in some cases to U.S. $50. Skilled workers were 
getting a basic wage of up to U.S. $50 a month, not 
including bonuses and piece-work rates. (About 40 per 
cent of all factory workers are on piece rates.) Top-grade 
engineers and scientists would receive twice as much as 
the skilled worker, and in special instances even three times 
as much almost always more than factory managers 
though certain grades of technicians were getting no more 
than a skilled worker. Doctors, scientists, and engineers 
are among the highest paid people in the land, and their 
Incomes are far ahead of senior government officials, 
including Ministers. 

These, however, represent the highest levels. The 
mirage industrial wage earner gets less, and one can assume 
that the cash income of the ordinary peasant is lower still. 

This is a very, very small amount, and though we did 
not see positive signs of destitution, any observer must be 
struck by the poverty from which China still suffers. How 
do people live on such low incomes? This is how the 
ordinary person would fare: 

He would eat two meals a day, predominantly rice, 
millet, or some other grain. With this he would have a 
simple vegetable dish or, in winter, preserved vegetables, 
and possibly hot peppers to aid digestion. Every now and 
then he would have a meat dish, probably pork. Except 
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On this Income he not tea 

hot water) , nor he 

tobacco, though tobacco are very 

He would hardly ever an at the 

Chinese New Year, a lunar 
what to our Easter, when are let off ? 

are cleaned, debts are paid, are 

children have their mouths wiped in 

language in the past twelve 
relatives are entertained. But he 
himself two simple cotton suits a year, his 

reasonably well-clad in cloth shoo. 

What he does have, however, is security ^ he did 

not have under the Kuoinintang. Whereas in 
were millions of unemployed, is now aa 

shortage of labour in several industrial He is 

assured of his meals, and will not starve, 
rationing of a number of basic the 

poorer sections of the population are by it* 

But there is a big group of better-off people^ we 
well-stocked shops and department stores crowded 
customers obviously having money to spend. the 

cost of daily necessities was low, luxury 
sive, and an imported wrist watch could 
up to U.S. $250, though there is an evident to 

produce more consumer goods. Watches, for arc 

now being manufactured in Shanghai 
bicycles, record players and suchlike. We 
that the better-paid skilled workers could afford to buy 
radios, bicycles, decent furniture, and bed 
it was interesting to see how much was spent on 
the children. On Sundays, the accepted weekly holiday 
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is a week, of eight to ten a 

day), children In quilted of silk, 

u " or to 

a rabbit's head, and with embroidered shoes, 
be paraded on the streets by their parents. 

We what enquiries we could as to the of 

entertainment they enjoyed. Most factory workers 
to trade unions, which are under Communist leadership, 
most belong to co-operatives. Both have 

their own amateur theatrical groups, discussion forams, 
and recreational rooms with newspapers, magazine and 
radio for their members. Cinemas and theatres are cheap 
and always crowded, and pleasure parks are free. There 
does not appear to be any very active religious life. 
Buddhists, Taoists, Moslems and Christians are free to 
practise their beliefs, as the British Quaker mission which 
went to China in 1955 discovered, though they are no 
longer allowed to depend on funds and contributions from 
abroad. Places of worship pay no property tax. Religious 
literature can be printed and distributed (12,000 bibles 
are printed annually in Shanghai by the China Bible 
House). But practising worshippers are relatively few, 
and Christians, the most energetic body of all, constitute 
less than half of one per cent of the population. The 
Chinese are too pragmatic a people, the rationalism of 
Confucius has sunk too deep, for any religious system to 
have a great appeal. They appear to be indifferent to the 
whole matter. What they do seem to Eke above all is an 
opportunity to sit and* talk and eat with friends. They 
delight in food and the details of its preparation, and they 
can enjoy hours of relaxing conversation. 

Indeed one of the rewarding things to learn in China 
was that, in spite of revolution and industrialisation, in spite 
of the steady infiltration of " modernity", the Chinese 
cling to so many of those features of their culture which 
first attracted Western travellers to their courtesy (superior, 
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We flew by a morning 'plane an 

and crew, and that evening set at 

Canton, 2,000 to the south, and put up at the Oi 

Kuan Hotel. 

Canton Is a major trade centre of the southern provinces, 
a gateway to the south 5 and not far away, at Tsamkongj 
the Chinese are building a modem port which may In 
time rival Hongkong. From the balcony of our we 

could look down on the waterfront, on the foreign 
at anchor In the Pearl Rivcr 5 and the Immense numbers 
of sampans. So much of Canton's Efe depends upon the 
river that there Is a whole race of "water people" who live, 
marry, and die on the river boats bobbing In the tidal 
water. Not so long ago these same people were forbidden 
to own property ashore or to send their children to school, 
and In Imperial days they were expressly excluded from 
taking the civil service examinations. 

Canton Is also an old centre of radicalism, which quickly 
reacted to the Ideas of democracy and science which 
filtered In through Hongkong in the nineteenth century, 
and Its emigrant sons, scattered throughout South-East 
Asia, were among Sun Yat-sen's first supporters. Their 
remittances home for Chinese anywhere find it hard to 
divorce themselves from their country, whatever their 
politics still help to give China worthwhile foreign 
currency reserves, and their attachment to their homeland 
Is something wMch Cantonese take particular pride In, 
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This was also our last meal with our 
Mr. Li and with Dr. Chi Chao-ting. Next 
us to take us to the barbed-wire fence 
from British colonial territory, and we out a 

Chinese city for the last time in the 
dressed in black oiled-silk clothes, a particular of 

this region; women pushing barrows (for 
women still do a good deal of the heavy work) ; 
bringing ashore loads of the semi-tropical fruits with 
the south supplies the north. And later, from the 
of the train, the rich and watery landscape, where two, 
even three, crops a year are yielded by the 
and fisherfolk sit patiently out in the canals 
watching their cormorants bring in the catch. 

At the Kowloon border the train stopped, for the Canton* 
Hongkong line, built with British capital, is still 
Customs beckoned us through. We turned to to 

our companions to Li Tseng-te, master of detail, 
manager, ideal secretary, and Dr. CM, so warm and 
in Ms views on politics and all the affairs of China, Then 
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Is is a of In 
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are a lot of All In all, 

be as as live In 

we up In the of 

In Hongkong -Commander Sinclair of the Royal Navy; 
a in the office of which our 

friend, the late Dr. Walter Reid, senior partner; 

many others* Through their offices; through the 
of Mr. Pu, of the Chinese Government's 

Import-export concern in Hongkong, who brought us into 
with there; and through 

with the then Governor, Sir Alexander Grant- 

a observer of the Chinese scene we saw 

a lot of Hongkong before we left* 

The whole place is astonishingly beautiful. From the 

point of the island^ the Peak, where wealthy 

Chinese families have their residences, one can survey the 

harbour below, and the naval base, established in 1840 

during the First Opium War and now closing down. 

Further out, backed by the mountains of mainland China, 

lies the peninsula of Kowloon, leased in 1898 by Britain 

for a term of ninety-nine years, a thriving commercial and 

industrial area. And around the skirts of Hongkong and 

Kowloon, and set among the little fishing villages, are the 

encampment^ miserable, filthy, packed with 

unemployed refugees from the mainland (all told, there 

are 800,000), and full of beggars. They have more than 

their stare of unhappiaas ? and their conditions' have 
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As it happens, the do not to 

take any of measures the 

merly there was a great deal of in 
rendition of Hongkong ", but in the 

has lapsed, and we ourselves 

For the time being, at any rate, the to 

accepted Hongkong's presence. Apart an 

tion to avoid armed strife with the Western Powers, 
have probably come to appreciate Hongkong's 
in their scheme of foreign trade, and with the 
for its own use or for transhipment^ so a 

percentage of China's production it has 
with Singapore, one of China's chief of 

currency. 

This, however, could be no more than a 
release for Hongkong, and the suggestion has 
that Britain should make a deal over Hongkong In 
for trading concessions, first allowing any of 
Kai-shek's followers who have found refuge in 
to leave for Formosa, and then letting China the 
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Another of the Empire be 

we would to see the Union Jack in 

of Its however, was lost 

the fell to Japan (how was the 

Churchill, In the dark of the war ? to 

loss), and It has really recovered. 

a course would be to 

a over part of the territory on the 

has little emotional appeal, with Britain 

the port facilities as a peaceful trading port. 
This would remove much of the Irritation which the Chinese 

at Britain's presence off their shores, and yet 
Hongkong to continue to flourish as an International port 
under British suzerainty. 

Whatever the solution s however, It must be peaceful. 
For as we said goodbye to our Hongkong fiiends^ and 
were borne away from this resurgent civilization which 
grapples with modem technology to build a country anew, 
towards the more recent civilization of Europe striving 
to adjust to the atomic age, we took with us this conclu- 
sion -that New China, with Its 6oo-milHon people, may 
within the lifetime of our children become one of the most 
powerful nations on earth. And this hope also: that its 
foreign policy will be governed by its proclaimed prin- 
ciples of peace, and that Its Influence, so notable In Asia, 
will be used to help free us all from the paralysing fear of 
war and usher in an era of friendship among nations, so 
that the powers of modem science can be used to promote 
the welfare of the whole human family. 



Conclusion Whither China? 



Our stay in China was not of long duration. What we 
were able to see was necessarily limited. Nevertheless we 
saw and heard enough to enable us, after checking our 
own views with those of many observers, both hostile and 
sympathetic, to draw certain conclusions regarding present 
conditions there, and the country's future prospects. We 
give them here for what they are worth. 

Firstly, China is now a united and relatively stable 
country. The people are better fed than they were a few 
years ago. The administration appears to have been 
cleansed of corruption. And there is no doubt about 
China's intention to industrialise. 

We also felt that the Chinese, a great and cultured people, 
are likely to mould their destiny in a fashion which is to 
their liking, whatever models may now be admired. Our 
immediate response to the way the government is elected, 
for example, was that it follows Russia's pattern. Primary 
elections take place in the villages. Then village councils 
elect members to a congress responsible for a wider area, 
and so on, "from lower to higher", up to the National 
People's Congress, highest organ of state power, whose 
1,200 deputies represent provinces, autonomous regions, 
special municipalities, the armed forces, and overseas 
Chinese. Yet, in the course of our stay, we had the definite 
impression that the Chinese are too flexible to allow them- 
selves to be strait-jacketed by copying anything unless it 
suits their purpose, and the present shape of things may 
ultimately develop into something very different. 
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is the Communist Party. Other 
Parties, In the administration^ 

to But are not 

as the West understands the term. They are 
their In thousands or of 

specific interests- those of 
people, the intelligentsia, and the like, 
the Communists may concessions to them, the 

Communist Party is the only major political party, with a 
of more than ten million. Upon it the 
final responsibility. 

We could not detect anything that suggested any move- 
ment towards revolt against the present leadership which 
might undermine China's stability. Nor did we see any- 
to indicate an eagerness to dispense with Mao Tse- 
tung, Chou En-lai, or any other top figures. Some criti- 
cisms are voiced, but they do not seem to be backed by 
strength, and there is in general a good deal of enthusiasm 
for what has been done. 

This enthusiasm is based on the rise in living standards, 
the introduction of pensions and welfare services, the fact 
that consumer goods are readily available a fixed ratio 
of industrial production is devoted to their manufacture 
and the many facilities, recreational and otherwise, which 
have been provided. (We were astonished at the number 
of new parks, sports stadia, cinemas and theatres in every 
town we visited.) So long as the government can continue 
to provide such amenities and maintain a steady increase in 
living standards it can probably look forward to con- 
tinued support. 

Certain difficulties are looming up. One is the growth 
of the bureaucracy, a traditional curse of all Chinese 
regimes. Mao Tse-tung is reportedly well aware of this, 
and Peking's recent decision to send 800,000 officials and 
members of the intelligentsia "out into' the field" indicates 
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was that, given peace, China may be to 
her resources at a rate which will allow her, a few 

decades* to match the industrial power of 
and America. If the government can do in a 

way as to allow the people, all the time,, a if 

small, rise in living standards (for the for the 

programme must come from the people's the 

people will probably continue to accept its leadership, 

Secondly, the government seemed so in carry- 

ing out its ambitious plans for industrialisation that, on the 
surface, there is little likelihood of its provoking a 
which could only lead to a major set-back. 

Surface appearances can, of course, be deceptive, 
China has one of the biggest armies in the world and 
probably the greatest number of Picasso peace doves on dis- 
play. We gathered, however, that the anxiety or prepared- 
ness suggested by the army's size was on account of Chinese 
suspicions regarding the West's attitude over Formosa, and 
in China's present era of reconstruction a big military bud- 
get must represent a serious burden. 

We put some of these questions to Choti En-lai, the 
Premier, when we had a long interview with him before 
leaving Peking. He assured us that war was the last thing 
China wanted, as it would arrest her whole development. 
As for Formosa, he claimed that it was a part of China, 
and would eventually return to the mainland without war, 
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an from Chiang's 

waiting to welcome them. 

Suppose, however, that China grows into a world 
that the population, increased by the health 

taken, reaches 1,000 million in twenty or thirty years" 
time? This could lead to an explosion, unless radical 
are to reduce the birthrate. We asked Chou En-lai 

whether, at this point, China might not be driven into an 
expansionist policy. This was his answer: 

"First of all, China will not become powerful in a short 
period. It will take her thirty or forty years to catch up with 
America's industrial level. The East can become powerful 
only with the co-operation of the West. We also need 
American techniques. We do not exclude the West. It is 
by mutual help that the economy of each country can be 
developed. 

"Then, you ask, will China be aggressive, like Japan, 
when she becomes powerful? This cannot be ... history 
teaches us not to follow in the footsteps of Japan and 
Germany. We want to create an international environment 
which is against expansion. We can openly tell our friends 
that if we ever try to expand we shall find everyone against 
us* China has only recently rid herself of colonial status. 
We cannot repeat the mistakes of others. We shall caution 
our descendants against the disastrous consequences of 
colonialism, and we hope you will do Hkewise." 

Whereupon we remarked that if these pacific intentions 
were followed, it would be the first time in history that a 
powerful nation refrained from using its power to dominate 
its weaker neighbours, economically or politically. 

Thirdly, we reached the conclusion that it was too late 
to destroy China by war. 

Any attempt to do so would be an enormous undertaking, 
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Moreover, a number of European 
to their emotional attitude In for 

and they would be loath to take In 
attack* It is also worth remembering China, has 

uranium reserves, and is beginning to 
research, will almost certainly have hydrogen in the 

near future if the armament race continues. 

China's relations with Russia, which account for of 

the hostility directed against her, should be in 
proper light. The Chinese are realists. They 
theories to suit their own conditions. The poEtical structure 
is only ten years old, after all, and is very much in a 
of flux. The country depends on Russia for technical aid, 
for the great bulk of the equipment needed for new indus- 
tries, and for loans. But this material interest is on a 
footing, with interest being paid on loans and imports of 
equipment being covered by exports to Russia. Though 
China is so closely linked with Russia, the link is for their 
mutual benefit. China is too big and too proud to be sub- 
servient, and she is eager, as we were told, to avoid the 
mistakes made in Russia and Eastern Europe. On the 
contrary, the influence of China in the Communist bfoc is 
increasing. It has even extended to Europe, as was evident 
during the Polish and Hungarian troubles. 

Finally and this struck us forcibly the West needs to 
rethink its attitude to China. 

In this transition phase of human society, when centres of 
power are shifting, resurgent China presents the Western 
world with a bigger problem than Russia. Who, fifty years 
ago, could have predicted the revolt of the coloured races 
or the collapse of the great European empires? Who, 
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the last war, Germany's 

or be 

of Hitler's generals, while the " 

Ubcr Alles ", so victory? Or, five 

would have thought It for Sir Brace Lockhart, the 

authority on European politics, to say that he 
not bet heavily against the possibility of West Germany 

reaching an entente? China is not outside 
influences. No one can say with certainty what will 
that country. 

In circumstances, when co-existence looks more 
more the only hope for survival, the time has come for a 
fresh and unemotional appraisal of China's position. This 
appraisal should look towards better relations between 
China and the Western nations. One eventual step should 
be China's entry into the United Nations. When we raised 
this with Chou En-lai he said that China wanted to "make 
a contribution towards world peace" through a seat at 
Lake Success. Doubtless the Chinese also feel slighted by 
Chiang Kai-shek's claim to represent them. But while a 
United Nations' seat would give the Communist bloc 
another vote, it would also give the Western countries a 
better entry into China, as well as improving the West's 
standing in the eyes of other Asian countries. 

There are other measures which should be taken the 
removal of restrictions on trade, for example. If the West 
chooses to isolate China, CMna can only move in the 
Russian orbit. What must not be overlooked is the fact 
that, to this day, the Chinese harbour a great deal of good- 
will for the West. We judged this not simply by the courtesy 
and kindness with which we were treated (for we might 
have been treated with "gloves "), but by the interest shown 
in Western achievements, the respect paid to Western 
techniques and products, and the way in which so 
many people we met from scientists and technicians to 
ordinary men-in-the-street expressed their hunger for 
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CONCLUSION WHITHER CHINA? 

information, for Western books and magazines, and for 
closer contacts. 

What the West needs, we believe, is more information 
about what is happening in China, just as the Chinese need 
to be made more aware of Western developments and to 
be convinced of the West's peaceful intentions. Delega- 
tions of industrial and professional experts, objective in their 
outlook, able to escape from this or that political bias, 
should visit the country, and bring back their reports. More 
Chinese should be invited to the West. The world could 
learn the truth about China's progress, where it is leading, 
which way China is tending. Out of this interflow might 
come exchanges which could re-establish the amicable 
relations which once existed between the Chinese and the 
peoples of the West. 
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